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FOREWORD 



This Resource Guide is designed tc assist teachers in instructing students in the responsi- 
bilities of the individual to the judicial and the educational systems. It is a unique resource 
in that it combines the concepts of law education with concepts of school regulations and self- 
discipline. It is hoped that the positive approach of this guide will create a better school and 
community enviromnent. 

I would like to thank the members of the Advisory Commit :ee and the Writing Team for their 
assistance in compiling this Resource Guide for teachers. 




State Superintendent 
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INTRODUCTION 



Social studies education concerns itself with those curricular experiences that help young people 
develop into rational, responsible decision makers capable of addresr'ng themselves to important 
personal and public issues and problems. It is hoped that these decisions will be made on the 
basis of highly developed information processing skills and a well established personal value 
system. The value system should be based on the preeminent importance of all human beings and of 
their rights within democrr^tic social and political systems. 

In providiiig the kinds of social studies experiei ces which nurture young people, educators must 
recognize the many diverse roles all people, including young people, must play in our complex, 
pluralistic society. These roles include those of family member, student, worker, and citizen. 
This resource unit is concerned with helping students to acquire the knowledge and skills and the 
values and beliefs that will assist them in their roles as students in Louisiana's schools. 

The study of social relationships as they are related to the schools and the ^udicial process is 
important for both the school community and the community at large. The student in an instruc- 
tional program which involves law and the operation of the judicial process develops an under- 
standing of the need for rules within society. This study can a-.so assist a student in maturing 
into a self-disciplined individual. 

The process of government is a human endeavor with the authority of government derived from its 
citizens. For citizens to balance rights and responsibilities against the authority of govern- 
ment is a difficult task. How well this task is accomplished determines the social fabric of a 
society. Without the bond of understanding and of sensitivity to rules and legal processes which 
support social institutions, all citizens of a society would face the alternative of chaos. 

The goals contained in this guide are based upon the goals of the new Louisiana social studies 
curriculum. The guide is designed as resource material to be used with Lav Education Unit XII in 
the Civics Curriculum Guide, Bulletin No. 1600. It can also be used as supplementary material 
for those school systems that offer Law Education courses as electives. 

The concept of minimum competencies necessarily implies that mastery of the competencies is the 
minimum aim for all pupils. While these objectives are the same for all students, there are 




diverse means for seel:ing mastery. The Activity Charts arc designed to include three levels of 
approaches. The activities are designated as follows: 

"A" are for students achieving at grade level. 

"B" are for students who are achieving below grade level, 

"C" are for advanced students. 

The matching of students with activity levels is a task for the classroom teacher and may be 
accomplished in a variety of ways. Additional ]y, teachers should use their professional judgment 
in modifying any activity to suit the particular needs of their students. There is no 
requirement that a particular student always be assigned the same level of activity. One 
individual may be assigned ''A" level for some objectives, "B" level for others, and ''C" level for 
still others. A given class may or may not ha students assigned to all three levels of the 
activities. 

All asterisk beside an objective means that it is a mini;,:um competency and, therefore, subject to 
testing. The minimums are not intended to become the only objectives for the program. Clearly, 
socie situations will be conducive to pursuit of all the suggested objectives. Otheis will 
require additional objectives pertinent to teaching skills, meeting individual needs, pursuing 
local purposes, etc. It should be kept in mind that it will be at least twelve years before any 
student will have completed the total program. There will also be program changes, transfer 
students, and othv^r conditions so that good insfructional practice will continue to require 
iformed adaptation to the local situations. 
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LOUISIANA SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM GOaLS 

I. Develops an understanding of the relationships between human beings and their social and 

phyc-.cal environmerL in the past and in the present; develops an understanding of th"* 

o'-igin, interrelationships, and effects of beliefs, values, and behavior patterns; and 
applies this knowledge of new situations and data by: 

A. Acquiring knowledge about social organization. 

?, Acquiring knowledge about the relationships between human beings and 
social environments ; understanding some of the effects of these 
relationships; and making value judgment about the consequences of these 
relationships . 

C. Acquiring knowledge about the relationships between human beings and the 
physical environment; explaining some of the effects of these 
relationships; and making value judgment about the conseqiiences of thesa 
relationships . 

D. Acquiring knowledge about decision-making processes. 

E. Acquiring knowledge about conflict and the impact it has on individual 
and group relationships. 

F. Expressing awareness of some of tae beliefs and values expressed by 
people and recognizing that the times and places in ^hich people live 
influence their beliefs, values, and behaviors. 

G. Demonstrating knowledge of ways beliefs and values are transmitted in 
vprious cultures. 

H. Acquiring knowledge about the influence that be'^iefs and values have on 
relationships among people. 

I. Acquiring an understanding of legal sources, functions, principles, 
processes and roles , and the interrelationship of these elements in the 
context of the major legal topic areas in our system and others. 

er|c 3 



IT. Develops the competencies to acquire, to orgar.ze, to evaluntre, and to report information 
for purposes of solvi.ig problems and clarifying issues by: 

A. Identifying the central problem in a situation and identifying the major 
issue in a dispute* 

B. Applying divergent thinking in formulating hypotheses and generaliza- 
tions capable of being tested. 

C. Identifying and locating sources of information and evaluating the 
reliability and relevance of these sources. 

D. Demonstrating ability to use reliable sources of information. 

E. Organizing, analyzing, interpreting, and synthesizing information 
obtained from various sources. 

F. Using summarized information to test hypotheses, to draw conclusions, to 
offer solutions to problems, to clarify issues, or make predictions. 

G. Validating outcome of investigation. 

H. Apprcilsing judgments and values that are involved in the choice of a 
course cf action. 

I. Acquiring specific skills relevant to 

1. Ability to ir ? and to contribute to the nanagement of con- 
flicts In v.t^ous contexts, including the family, the schoo? , 
the workplace, the community, the state, the nation and the 
world . 

2. Ability to make decisions. 

3. Ability to communicate and to interact with diverse groups of 
people and individuals. 

4. Ability to deal with authority in varioit;^ contexts including 
the school, the workplace, and the romipunity. 

5. Ability to participate, Incltidlng the abilities to 

a. Work effectively in groups 

b. Organize nrd plan effectively 





c. Form coalitions 

d. Persuade and bargain effectively 

e. Persevere 

III. Examines one's beliefs and values, recognizes the ■ relationship between personal value 
structure and behavior, and develops human relations skills and attitudes that enable one 
to act in the interest of self and others; and develops a positive self-concept by: 

A. Expressing awareness of the characteristics that give one identity. 

B. Expressing awareness of one's goals (aspirations), the goals of the 
groupG with which one identifies, and correlating these goals. 

C. Exoressing awareness of the relative strengths of oneself and of the 
groups with which one identifies, recognizing the social barriers to 
full development that may exist, an,^ suggesting ways of maximizing one's 
effectiveness. 

D. Examining personal beliefs and values and the relationship between these 
and behavior 

E. Developing the human relations skills and attitudes necessary to 
communicate with others. 

Expressing awareness of the ^ lysical , the intellectual and the social 
conditions of human beings, and suggf ting ways these conditions can be 
improved. 

G. Demonstrating a commitment to individual and group rights and acting in 
support of equal opportunities. 

H. Demonstrating effective involvement in Social interaction. 

I. Developing a positive feeling about oneself. 

J. Devej oping mature attitudes toward: 

1 . Authori ty 

2. Diversity 

3. Individunlity 
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4. The rights of others 

5. The peaceful resolution of conflict 

6. The school as a learning environment 

7 . Work and the workplace 




MAJOR GOAL OF A POSITIVE DISCIPLINE PROGRAM 



The major goal of the Louisiana Discipline Program is the development of a positive educational 
atmosphere where preventive techniques mployed by school personnel result in a better learning 
environment. Elements of this developmental process would include 



A. Techniques to reduce antisocial behavior. 

B. Involvement of total community resources to reduce student crime 
and student disruptive behavior. 

C. Coordination of school and community agencies in a cooperative 
effort to assist delinquent youth. 





OVERVIEW 

LAW-RELATED EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 

This guide will help students to understand the American legal system with emphasis upon the 
rights and the responsibilities of young citizens in their roles as students in our schools. The 
focus will bo on the topic of school discipline as an example of how ruler and laws apply to 
specific roles and special contexts. Discipline, as it relates to the judicial and educational 
systeiLS, will be studied to show how the systems adjust to accommodate the needs of young 
citizens in their roles as students. 

The nature of a democratic government requires self-disciplined citizens. For an effective 
democratic society to operate, citizens must be willing to adhere to rules and laws for the 
protection of both the individual's rights and those of his fellow citizens. A positive 
discipline program in a school will concern itself with insuring that students acquire the 
knowledge, develop the skills, and cultivate the attitudes necessary for them appropriately to 
operate as responsible, maturing citizens within our schools. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



LAW-RELATED EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 
Unit XII. The Law and the Citizen (Correlated with Unit XII from Civics Guiue) 



A. The legal system and its agencies 

1. Origins 

2. Functions 

3. Criminal law 

4. Civil law 

5. Associated agency: the school 
5. Sources of law 

1. School policies: conduct on and off school grounds 

2. City ordinances 

3. Parish ordinances 

4. State laws 

a. Suspension 

b. Expulsion 
5* Federal laws 

6. Administrative ' aws 

C. Constitutional rights and the juvenile 

1. Historical and constitutional background 

a. Origins of the juvenile justice system 

b. Legal status of juveniles prior to 1967 

2. Youth with special needs 

a. Status offenders/persons in need of supervision (PINS) 

b , Delinquent children 



3, The student and the school 

a. The school as a parent ( in loco parcTit i*;) 

b. Tinker decision 

c . ooss V Lopez 

4, The juvenile courts and individual rights 

a. The court as a parent (p r>rens prtriae ) 

b. The Gault decision 

c. Tht; Winship decision 

d. The McKeiver decision 

D. Crime and punishment 

!• Felonies and miscemeanors 

2, Punishment and corrections, judicial discrcLion 

3, Prisons and correctional institutions 

4, Rights of prisoners 

5, Getting a lawyer 

6, Legal aid to the indigent 

E. The citizen's responsibility and the law 

1. Civic duties 

a, Wi thin the community 

b. Within the school 

2, Reasonable decision making by citizens 
3 Elements in participatory citizenship 




COURSE OBJECTIVES 

On completion of these studies the student will: 

1. Explain the origins and the functions of the American legal system. 

*2. Define criminal law and civil law. 

3. Recognize examples of la^ s passed by legislative bodies. 

*4. Identify rights of United States citizens under the Constitution. 

*5. Differentiate among the types of youths who have special needs in society. 

6. Identify special legal procedures for juveniles used within both the 
community and school. 

7. Identify and explain recent court decisions extending the rights of adults to 
juveniles. 

*8. Dif fere.itiate between misdemeanors and felonies. 

*9. Explain the differences and the similarities between adult prisons and 
correctional institutions for juveniles. 

10. Recognize the citizen's responsibility in our system of laws. 
* Minimum Competencies 
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OBJECTIVE 1 

The student will explain the origins and tnj fupctions of our ^c?gai r,yPtGni, 
Concept 
Law 

Generalization 

Society has developed laws through custoins, tradition, and legislative acts. 



CONTEWT LINE 



ACTIVITIES 



Xll. The Law and the citizen 

A. The legal system 

1. Origins 

2. Functions 



(A) Read textbook, encyclopedias, and other 
references suggested by the teacher or 
librarian and explain how laws developed 
from societal customs and traditions. 

(B) Give examples of what happens when games 
are played without rules or '.^hen there 
Is no clear understanding of the rules. 
Discuss the ways these experiences 
relate to formulation of laws. 



(C) Use library indexes to locate naterials 
on the history of the law, Pre^^are with 
others a narrative to present to the 
class. Use of visual aids Is encouraged 
in group presentations. 



A - On level 
B - Below level 
C - Above level 
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OBJECTIVE 2* 

The student will define criminal law and civil law. 
Concepts 

Criminal and Civil Law 
Generalization 

There are two major types of law: criminal and civil. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



ERLC 



3. Criminal law 

4. Civil la\T 

5. Associated agency; 
the school 



(A) 



(B) 



(O 



(ABC) 
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Compile lists of civil cases and criminal 
cases. Use a dictionary and textbooks to 
differentiate between these two types of 
cases. 

Use the textbook and a dictionary to 
locate definitions of civil law ^nd 
criminal law. Collect and classify some 
descriptions of cases froir. the newspaper 
or other sources. Post these on the 
bulletin boa^^d . 

Interview persons who are civil and 
crlininal court attorneys or Judges about 
the background, the functions, and 
recent examples of cases involving the 
two kinds of law. Share the findings 
with other class members. 

rainstorm a list of the rules and the 
regulations of the school. Categorize 
by example accord *iig to custom, tradi- 
tion, and legislative act. Compare 
and contrast the categories. 



OBJECTIVE 3 

The student will recognize exnmplos of law£ pos^,ed by Irjjsl.iriv- i^oriie.s. 

Concept 

Statutory Law 
Gene/alization 

Society has develoj.Gd a sysrcra of Icwi:. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



B. Sources of law 



'A; 



2. 
3. 
4. 



5. 
o. 



Scljool policier: 
conduct oil and off 
the schocl grounds 
City ordinances 
r a r I s h o r d in a D c e s 
State lavs 

a. buspencJoii 

b. Expulsion 
Federal laws 

Adni in i s I r a I iv e 3 a w t 



" i .sr> ' s i: t: - l j ; pa £ sec) by t:he 

v.r: ris ir-,!"^ i ' Sl 1 . ~. :^'>I:oc. Lot^ate or 
vrit 0 6): ov.a'b i'ie or iav pasy^-d by a 
•::_t> cojii'":!, < j-.llcr jury, a rtate 



.r?r JVC IcV-'i,.?^ 



,.nd an adminis- 



: -j:*-'-^.. .'i'Vi o'..cr: a ;..suer (.v bul.1:,tln 

0'".:v;jVi- i ^-c scl?.. cf laws enacted 
' . ^ \- J r i c c. e e c "I g s . ""n : ni^ty :? e re j> re-- 

"^'hiiiere boxes/' a ^Maruic, or other 
I'ortnc . 
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y.C) ?cv'. lop a set of ^^anl*^ nariing bistoric 
lavws or laws proiiiincut Jn recent news. 
Develop a classifying game to practice 
dif f er^rtiating kinds of laws. 

(ABC) Use brainstorming list in researching 

school rules to determine their origin. 

(ABC) Read and paraphrase the ws conce^-ning 
suspensions and expulsion found in 
appendix E on page 31. 
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OBJECTIVE 4* 

The student will Identify rights of United States citizens under the Constitution. 
Concepts 

Bill of Rights, basic individual rights 
Generalization 

The constitutions of the states and the nation establish basic rights of individual 
citizens. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



C. Constitutional rights and (A) 
the juvenile 

1. Historical and consti- 
tutional background 

a. Origins of the juvenile 
justice system 

b. Legal status of juvenile (B) 
prior to 1967 



Compare the rights of individuals 
guaranteed by the Louisiana Constitution 
to those guaranteed by the United States 
Constitution. Summarize these rights In 
a theme. 

View a film on the Bill of Rights. 
Explain why the Bill of Rights was 
needed and how it applies to individual 
citizens. 



(C) Conduct studies; then provide dramatic 
means to convey the nature and scope of 
rights guar*:, ^♦■oed by the United States 
Constitution. 
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OBJECTIVE 5* 

The student will differentiate among, ctie types of youths who have special needs In 
society. 

Concept 

Persons In need of supervision 
Generalization 

Society needs to provide care for children In need of supervision. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



Youth with special needs 

a. Status offenders/ 
persons In need of 
supervision (PINS) 

b. Delinquent children 
c • Ne glee t ed / abused 

children 
d . Juvenl les / emanc Ipa t Ion 



(ABC) Ask either a juvenile officer or judge 

to explain what Is done In the community 
with problem youth. Summarize the talk 
In writing. 

Discuss ways of avoiding trouble with 
the law. 

Develop a chart of "Youth Responsi- 
bilities" In the home, the school, and 
community. 

(ABC) Give brief descriptions of sample case 
studies representing items a and b 
(status offenders or delinquent children) 
and discuss an Identify the classifica- 
tions. 



(ABC) Ask a resource person (judge, lawyer, 
juvenile officer, etc.) /o discuss 
emancipation. 




OBJECTIVE 6 

The student will research and explain legal procedures for juveniles in both the conanunity 
and the school. 

Concepts 

Juvenile court, due process in schools. 
Generalization 

Society, including the school, has created special legal procedures for juveniles. 



CONlfiNT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



The student and the 
schools 

a. The school as a 
parent 

(in loco parentis ) 

b. The Tinker decision 

c. Goss V Lopez 

d. The Family Education 
Rights and Privacy 
Act, 1974, PL 93-380 
(the Buckley Amend- 
ment) 

e. Baker case 



(A3C) Research and then discuss the history of 
society's treatment of juveniles accused 
of crimos. 

(ABC) Ask a juvenile court judge to explain 
several cases and how decisions were 
reached in those cases. Summarize how 
the decisions were made in notebooks. 

Make a comparison chart showing rights of 
adults accused of crimes and rights of 
juveniles accused of crimes. 

(ABC) Role play a school administrative hear- 
ing. 

(ABC) Ask the school guidance counselor to 

explain the Buckley Amendment. Expand 
the discussion to other areas to include 
medical and credit records and the 
Freedom of Information Act. 
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OBJECTIVE 7 



The student will identify and explain recent court decisions extending the rights o 
adults to juveniles. 

Concepts 

Due process, juvenile rights, legal assistance 
Generalization 

The Supreme Court has made recent decisions extend'ng due process to juveniles. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

4. Juvenile courts and 
individual rights 

a. The court as a 
parent ( parens 
p. .triae ) 

b. The Gault decision 

1) Getting a lawyer 

2) Legal aid to the 
indigent 

c. The Winfhip decision 

d. The McKeiver decision 



ACTIVITIES 

(ABC) View a film such as "In Re Gault" and 
explain the differences between due 
process for juveniles and due process 
for adults. 

Prepare a chart of the rights and 
responsibilities of juveniles. 

Review the facts of the Winship case and 
write a summary of the case. 

(ABC) Role play a iuvenile court hearing. 

Invite a lawyer to explain to the class 
how to choose a lawyer and how to secure 
free legal aid in }our community. 

Locate the office of the local legal aid 
society in the telephore directory and 
on a map. Tell what services are per- 
formed by this agency. 
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view a film such as "Justice Under the 
Law: The Gideon Case" and explain what 
happened to Gideon when he was without 
legal service* 

(ABC) Have students compare the standard of 
proof in a civil case to that in a 
criminal case. (Preponderance of 
evidence and beyond a reasonable doubt) 

(ABC) Ask students to do a variety of case 
study activities Involving the above 
cases* 
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OBJECTIVE 8* 

The student will differentiate between misdemeanors and felonies. 
Concepts 

Misdemeanor , felony 
Generalization 

Criminal laws are categorized as misdemeanors and felonies. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



D. Crime and punishment 

1. Felonies and 
misdemeanors 

2. Punishment and 
corrections: 
judlc tal options 



(A) Gather and chart national statistics on 
misdemeanors and felonies and relate 
findings to the class. 

(B) Collect current news articles on crimes 
committed in the community and classify 
them as felonies or misdemeanors. 

(C) Write a documented report on the effects 
of crime on society. 

(ABC) See appendix D page 95 for a sample 
problem on crimes and judicial 
punishment. After listing these on the 
board, ask students to determine 
appropriate punishment. 

(ABC) View Walt Disney Juvenile Justice fllns/ 
f llmstrlps. 
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OBJECTIVE 9* 

The student will explain the differences and the similarities between adult prisons and 
correctional Institutions for juveniles. 

Concept 

Correctional Institutions, prisons 
Generalization 

Society Imposes sanctions and penalties for violation of the laws. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



3. Prisons and correctional 
Institutions 

4. Rights of prisoners 



(A) Ask several students to prepare a bul- 
letin board display on crime and punish- 
ment. Have them point out differences 
between prisons and correctional 
Institutions. 



(B) Identify and discuss similarities and 

differences between prisons and correc- 
tional Institutions. Find out and tell 
others about such Irstltutlons In the 
area. Point out on an appropriate map. 



(C) Identify, document, and relate to the 

class the legal rights of prisoners and 
Inmates of correctional institution;*. 
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OBJECTIVE 10 

The student will recognize citizen responsibilities in the Americ^in system of laws. 

Concept 

Civic respons ibili ty 
Generalization 

The American system of justice depends on citizen participation. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



E. The citizen's responsibilit}'^ 
and the law 

1. Civic duties 

a. Within the community 

b. \ ithin the schools 

2. Reasonable decision 
making by citizens 

3. Elements in participa- 
tory citizenship 

4. Civil disobedience 



A CTIVITIES 

(A) Provide the class some case to illustrate 
the principle of trial by a jury of 
peers, problems due to avoidance of ser- 
vice, and the importance of serving on a 
jury when called. 

(B) Ask students to locate and interview 
citizens who have served on a jury. 
Invit<: a rpeaker to relate findings about^ 
jur^ duty to the class. 

(C) Read Thoreau's "Civil Disobedience" ind 
explain how it relates to American 
ideals about law and justice. 

(ABC) Interview leaders of various civic 

groups in the community to determine 
specific civic activities. Do same 
for school organizations. 

(ABC) Have a pane] discussion on positive 

activities students can do in the school 
conmiuni ty . 
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GLOSSARY 



Abuse - The misuse* molesting, and/or injury of a child. 

Administrative Lav - The rules and legulations set out by administrative agencies. 
Bill of Rights - The first ten amendments to the U.S. Constitution. 

Child in need of care - A youth who is neglected, abandoned, or physically, psychologically or 

sexually abused and is therefore in need of assistance within the 
juvenile justice system. 

Child in need of supervision - A youth who is found to be in need of court supervision for 

various reasons including being habitually truant or wlllTully 
violates school rules. 



Civil Law - Law related to judicial disputes between individuals. 

Civil Rights - The rights of all citizens guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Common Law - Judge-made law (Judicial decisions as opposed to legislative-made law). 

Constitution - A written document of a country, state, or organization **hat sets out its basic 
principles and most general laws» 

Correctional Institution - A physical plant staffed by qualified penologists designed to work 

with individuals whom society has adjudicated to be ir need of 
punishment and/or behavior modification in order to protect the public 
from such individuals until such time as those individuals are pre- 
pared to properly take their place in society, respecting not only the 
rights of others, but themselves. 

Crime - Any violation of the government's penal laws; an illegal act or fallttre to act. 

Criminal Law - The whole body of principles, standards, and rules which apply when an illegal act 
is committed or a government's laws are violated. 
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Custom - Regular behavior of persons In a geographi'^al area or in a particular type of business 
that gradually tak s on legal importance so that it will influence a court's decision. 

Delinquent - Short for "juvenile delinquent*' or a minor who has done an illegal act or who has 
been proven in court to seriously misbehave. 

Democracy - A form of government in which ultimate power rests with the people who are governed. 

Discipline - Training which corrects, molds, strengthens or perfects the indivdual to become a 
self-motivated and self-correcting individual. 

Due Procers ot Law - The principle that a person should dlways have notice and a real chance to 

present his or her side in a legal dispute and that no law or government 
procedure should be arbitrary or unfair. 

Emancipate - To release from paternal care and responsibility. 

Expulsion - Long t^ira removal from a school comiDunity usually in excess of nine continuous days. 
Felon\ - A ssrious crime. 

In Loco Parentis - The right of government to stand in place of a child's parent (s) while under 

the care of that governmental agency. 

Indigent - A person unable to afford the cost of legal or other services. 

Juvenile v^ourt - A court set up to handle cases of either delinquent or neglected children. 

Law - The whole body of rules, customs, practices and sfdi.dards recognized as binding or enforcec 
by a "ontrolling authority. 

Lawyer - A person licensed to practice law; other words for "lawyer" include attorney, counsel, 
solicitor and barrister. 

Minor - A person who is unc'. r the age of full legal rights and duties. 

Misdemeanor - A criminal offense that is less serious than a felony and that is usually 
punishable by a 7ine or less than a year in jail. 
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Ordinance - A local law, rule or regulation. 

Paren Patriae - The right of the government to take care of minors and others who cannot legally 
take care of themselves. 

Persons In Need of Supervision - (PINS) - Any Individual who requires supervision by an adult in 

order to have his/her affairs handled on a day-by-day basis. 

Policy - A course of action selected from among alternatives to determine present and future 
decisions. 

Social Studies - That part of the school's general educational program valch is specifically 

concerned with the preparation of citizens for participation in a democratic society. 

Status Offender - A youth coming under juvenile court jurisdiction but not having committed a 
crime, e.g. runaways or truants. 

Statutory Law - Law passed by a legislature. 

Suspension - Short term removal from school for fewer than nine cumulative days. 

Tort - A wrongful act done to any person for which a civil action will be taken. 

Wayward Child - A juvenile who has refused to comply with the normally accepted standards of 
behavior for individuals in his/her age group and has not responded to parent;il supervision. 

Multiple sources were used to compile this glossary. Some of these were as follows: 

1. Black, Henry Campbell. Black's Law Dictionary . 5th Edition, St. Paul, 
Minnesota: West Publishing Company, 1979. 

2. Duncan, D. , Editor. Dictionary of Sociology . Tucson, Arizona: Albion 
Publishing, 1968. 
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RESOURCES 

STATE ADOPTED TEXTBOOKS : 

American C vies; Revised Edition , Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, Inc., 197 A. 

American Society: Inquiry into Ci v" I Issues , 1973. 

Civics for Citizens , J. B. Llpplncott Company, 1970. 

Civics In Actio n, Addlson-Wesley Publishing Company, 1971. 

Civics, New Revisal , Follett Publishing Company, 1973. 

Comparative Political Systems , Holt, Rlnehart and Winston, Inc., 1973. 

Inquiring About Freedom, Civil Rights , Websrer Division, McGraw Hill Book Company, 1974. 

Of, By and For the People , Beneflc Press, 1973. 

The Challenge of American Democracy , Allyn and Bacon, 1970. 

What's What In New Orleans Government > League of Women Voters, 1975. 

Your Life as a Citizen , Glnn and Company, 1976. 

STATE ADOPTED SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL : 

Amerlcar Bicentennial Kit , Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1975. 
Basic Legal Concepts Series , Glnn and Company, 1974. 
In 3e3rch of Justice , Charles E, Merrill Company, 1972. 
Justice in America Series , Houghton Mifflin Company, 1974. 
People and the City , Scott, Foresman and Company, 1974. 

O AO 
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Planning the Human Community Learning Module , Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1975. 
U>S>A«; The Cities, Mc^ .ugal, Llttell and Company, ^974. 



OTHER REFERENCE BOOKS ; 

Brophy, Jere E. Classroom Management in the Elementary Grades . Research Series No. 32. 
Ann Arbor: Institute for Research on Teaching, College of Education, Michigan State 
University, 1978. 

Clarlzlo, Harvey F. Toward Foslcive Classroom Discipline . New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1976. 

Connors, Eugene T. Student Discipline and the Law , l^astback Number 121. Bloomlngton, 
Indiana: Fhl Delta Kappa, Foundation, 1979. 

Discipline In the Classroom . Revised edition. Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 197A. 

Dobson, James. Dare to Discipline . Wheaton, Illinois: Tyndale, 1970. 

Gallagher, Jack R. Chan g ing Behavior: How and Why . Morrlstown, New Jersey: Silver 
Burdett, 1980. 

House, Ernest R. Survival In the Classroom: Negotiating With Kids, Colleagues, and Bosses . 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1978. 

Howard, Eugent R. C :hool Discipline Desk Book . Los Angeles: Parker, 1978. 

Kllng, Samuel G. The Couiplete Guide to Everyday Law . Chicago: Follett, 1973. 

Long, James D. Making It Till Friday: A Guide to Successful Classroom Management . 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Book Co., 1977. 

MacNamara, Donald E. J. (ed.). Readings in Criminal Justice . New York: Duskln, 1978. 

Ratcllffe, Robert H. (ed.). Justice in America Series . Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1974. 
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Rivers, L. Wendell. The Disruptive Student and the Teacher . Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1977. 

Rogers, Dorothy McKeller. Classroom Discipline; An Idea Handbook for Elementary School 
Teachers. New \ork: Center for Applied Research In Education, 1972. 

Stone, Jeannette G. A Guide to Discipline . Revised Edition. Washington, U.C: National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 1978. 

Stoops, Emery and Joyce King-Stoops. Discipline or Disaste r? Fastback Number 8. 
Bloomlngton, !^ndlana: Phi Delta Kappa Foundation, 1972. 

Walker, Hill M. The Actlng-Out Child; Coping With Classroom Disruption . Boston; Allyn and 
Bacon, 1979. 



OTHER REFERENCE ARTICLES ; 

Canter, Lee. "Be an Assertive Teacher." Instructor , November 1978, p. 60. 

« "Competency-Based Approach to Discipline; It's Assertl/e." Thrust , January 

1979 pp. 11-13. 

. "Discipline." Instructor , September, 1979 pp 106-08. 

Emer, Edmund T. and Carolyn M. Everton. "Effective Classroom Management at the Beginning of 
the School ^ealy" he Elementary School Journal , May 1980, pp. 219-31. 

. "Get !Iore Out of Teaching," Instructor , August, 1980 pp. 7-11. 

McLemore, William P. *'^he A*>C^s of Classroom Discipline," Clearing House , January, 1981, 
pp. 205-06 

Metzger, l)«>von I. "Including the School in Classrooui Management , " Cl earing House , 
Februf.ry, 198!, pp. 272-75. 

Morgan. James W. "Recognizing Students* Positive Behnvior," Educational Leadership , 
Nov3mber 1980, p. 181. 



Rich, John Martin. "Glasser and Kohl: How Effective are Their Strategies to Discipline?" 
NASSP Bulletin , September 1979, pp. 19-26. 

Welker, William A. "Dlsclpllne—A Reality of '^'»achlng." Education , Spring 1976, pp. 
238-39. 





OTHER AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS ; 

Angel Death ; Media Five, 16tnro, 30 minutes 
Assertive Discipline in Action : Media Five, 16inm films 
Combat in the Classroom ; Media Five, 16min, 20 minutes 
Communication and Motivation ; Media Five, 16iam, 30 minutes 
Dare to Discipline ; Media Five, 16nmi, films 

Dealing with Discipline Problems ; Media Five, 16mm, 30 minutes 

Five Steps to Conflict Resolution ; Media Five, 16mm, films 

G lasser on Schools ; Media Five, 16rnm films 

Playground Discipline ; Media Five, 16mm films 

Positive School Climat* : Media Five, 16mm, 30 minutes 

T>E>T. in High School ; Media Five - Glasser, 16mm, 30 minutes 

Teacher Effectiveness Training : Media F^.ve, 16mm, 30 minutes 

Ten Steps to Discipline : Media Five - Glasser, 16mm, 30 minutes 

The Classroom : Media Five, 16min, 30 minutes 

The Discipline Film : Media Five, I'^mm, 24.03 minutes 

The Reality Therapy Approach : Media Five - Glasser, 16mra films, 30 minutes 

What is Discipline Anyway : Media Five - Glasser, ]6min, 28 1/2 minutes 

State Depository Films (See Cducition^^l Film Catalog , Revised, 1980, Bulletin // 1A06, La. State 
Department of Education) 
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civil Rights 



Bill of Rights In Action, The - Freedom of Speech 
Bill of Rights of the United States, The 

Equality Under the Law - The Lost Generation of Prince Edward County 

Freedom to Speak - People of New York vs. Irving Felner 

Interrogation and Counsel 

Jubwlce Black and the Bill of Rights 

Justice Under Law - The Gideon Case 

Justice, Liberty and Law 

National Citizenship Test 

Schenpp Case Bible Reading In Public Schools 
Search and Privacy 
Speech and Protest 



Constitution - U.S. 

Bill of Rights In Action - Freedom of Speech 
Bill of Rights In Action - Freedom of Religion 
Bill of Rights of the United States, The 

Equality Under the Law - The Lost Generation of Prince Edward County 

Freedom to Speak - People of New York vs. Irving Felner 

Interrogation and Counsel 

Justice, Liberty and Law 

Living Constitution, The 

Presidency - The Search for a Candidate 

Schempp Case - Bible Reading in Public Schools 

Search and Privacy 

Speech and Protest 

Democracy 

Bill of Rights in Action, The Freedom of Speech 
Bill of Rights of the United States, The 
Democracy - The Role of Dissent 
Democracy - Your Voice Can be Heard 

Freedom to Speak - People of New York vs. Irving Feirer 
My Government USA 
Trouble with the Law 
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Lav 

Bill of Rights In Action, Freedom of Speech 
Career Awareness - Law Enforcement 

Freedom to Speak - People of New York vs, Irving Feir.er 

Interrogation and Counsel 

Justice Black and the Bill of Rights 

Justice Under Law - The Gideon Case 

Justice, Liberty and Law 

Schempp Case - Bible Reading in Public Schools 
Search and Privacy 
Trouble With the Law 

Why We Have Laws - Shiver, Gobble and Snore 
Political Ethics 

Politics. Power and The Public School 
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APPENDIX C 
RESOURCE PEOPLE ^KD AGENCIES 





MODEL PROGRAMS FOR LAW EDUCATION 



LAW IN A FREE SOCIETY 

For information on the LFS program and its OJJDP activities, contact Executive Director 
Charles Qulgley or Project Coordinator Jack Hoar at 5115 Douglas Fir Drive, Suite I, Calabasas, 
Cilifomia 91302, 213-340-9320. 

JUVENILE JUSTICE 

For information about the OJJDP/LRE evaluation, contact Mary Jane Turner, Associate 
Director, Social Science Education Consortium, Inc., 855 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 80302, 303- 
492-8154* 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 

FOR ABA materials and services, or further information about any of its activities, contact: 
Norman Gross, Project Director, or Walter Perkins, Project Coordinator, at 1155 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60637, 312-947-3960. 

NATIONAL STREET LAW INSTITUTE 



For further information on the NSLI, contact Director Jason Newman or Deputy Director Lee 
Arbetman at 605 G Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001, 202-624-8217. 

CONSTITUTIONAL JGHTS FOUNDATION 

For more Information about CRF activities contact either Project Director Cirolyn Pereira, 
CPJ/Chicago Office, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Suite 1854, Chicago, Illinois 60603, 312-663-9057 
or Executive Director Vivian Monroe, Constitutional Rights Foundation, 6310 San Vicente 
Boulevard, Suite 402, Los Angeles, CA 90048, 213-930-1510. 

PHI ALPHA DELTA 



For further information on Phi Alpha Delta and its juvenile justice activities, contact 
Director Robert E. Redding or Deputy Director James A. Borchers, at 910 17th Street, N.W., Suite 
310, Washington, D.C. 20006, 202-293-2181. 
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CHILDREN'S LEGAL RIGHTS INFORMATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM 

For Information on the CLR project and its OJJDP activities, contact Project Director 

Roberta Gottesman or Project Coordinator Frank Farmer at 2008 Hillyer Place, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20009, 202-332-6575. 
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JUVENILE JUSTICE RESOURCES 



OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND 

DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 
Connie Walton 
OJJDP 7th Floor 
633 Indiana Avenue » N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20530 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Norman Gross 
1155 E. 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

BIG GROTHERS/BIG SISTERS OF 

AMERICA 
Betty Larkln 

Information & Liaison Coordinator 
117 South 17th Street - Suite 1200 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 

BOY'S CLUBS OF AMERICA 
John Badger, Director 
Juvenile Justice Fvoject 
771 First Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND 
Prilla L troman 
1520 New Hampshire Avenue, N.VJ. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

CHILDREN'S RIGHTS, INC. 
3443 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20010 

CHILD WELFARE LFAGUE OF 

AMERICA, INC. 
67 Irving Place 
New York, New York 10003 



JUVENILE JUSTICE CLEARINGHOUSE 

NCJRS 
Richard Rosenthal 
P. 0. Box 6000 
Rockvllle, Maryland 20805 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON CRIME AND 

DELINQUENCY 
John Graves 
411 Hackensack Avenue 
Hackensack, New Jersey 07601 

NATIONAL LEGAL RESOURCES CENTER 
FOR CHILD ADVOCACY AND 
PROTECTION (ABA) 

1800 K. Street, N.W, 

2nd Floor - South Lobby 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION FOR 
CHILDREN, YOUTH /-ND FAMILIES 

Harold Eldlln/Essle Norkln 

P. 0. Box 1182 

Washington, D.C. 20013 

REGIONAL CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

RESOURCE CENTER 
Helen Schlegel 
2609 University Avenue 
The University of Texas at Austin 
Austin, Texas 78712 
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OFFICERS OF THE PROFESSIONAL COUNSELOR ASSOCIATIONS 



1982-83 

LOUISIANA SCHOOL COUNSELORS ASSOCIATION (LSCA) 

OFFICERS 



Elolse D. Brown 

President 

241 Edison Street 

Baton Rouge, LA 70806 

Office: (504) 343-5769 



1982-83 

LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION FOR RELIGIOUS AND VALUE 
ISSUES IN COUNSELING (LARVIC) 
OFFICERS 



Sister Immaculata Palsant, M.S.C. 
President 

Archbishop Chapelle High School 
2651 Montana Avenue 
Metalrie, LA 70003 
(504) 467-3105 



1982-83 

LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION FOR HUMANISTIC EDUCATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT (LAHEAD) 



Dr. Martha A, Wilson 
President, LaHEAP 
3803 Westminster 
Monroe, LA 71201 
Home: (318) 387-3789 
Office: (318) 342-4152 
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LOUISIANA CHILD WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE ASSOCIATION 

1982-83 

Henry Steckler 

President 

P. 0. Drawer 580 

Franklin, LA 70538 

(318) 828-4100 of 569 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUPIL PERSONNEL WORKERS, INC. 

1982-83 

Jane Baker 
President 

925 Bevjrly Garden 
Metairie, LA 70002 
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APPENDIX D 
RECOMMENDED ACTIVITIES 

The following activities are from the Juvenile Crime Prevention Curriculum developed by the City 
of Saint Paul, County of Ramsey, Saint Paul School District #625, and the Saint Paul Compan-es. 
We wish to thank these copyright holders for allowing us to freely reproduce theii excellent 
activities with Bulletin No. 1676. 

These material- re in^xuceo to assist th^ te chers by providing information and additional 
suggested stu activitit^-s in arers dealing with Juvenile Crime Prevention. The following are 
examples on how this material may be used with the Law-Related Edvcation and Discipline Unit: 

1. Objective 6, page 17, dealing with juvenile courts and due process car be 
supported with activities from page 81 and 95 of this appendix. 

2. Objective 8, page 20, dealing with misdemeanor? and felonies can be supported 
with activities from pages 7? of this appendix. 

3. Those teacher., who » >h to conduct a mock t ial may refer to the suggested 
mock trial on page 01 of this appendix. 

Teachers should review the materials and choose those activities vh-'.ch can be used most 
effectively with the topic under study. 
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Invitation to a Speaker 



(School Name) 

(Address) 

(Date) 



(Name of Speaker or Department Title) 
(Address) 

(City, State, Zin Code) 



Dear (Speaker's Name or Department Title): 

The (grade) social studies class at (name of school) has been involved 
in a special Juvenile Crime Prevention Curriculum. Part of the 
curriculum focuses on (insert topic for the week). A speaker is 
neeZ-^d to make this unit realistic and meaningful to the students. 
Could you or a member of your organizat ion find time to talk to our 
class? 




Enclosed is an outline of suggested topics to help you prepare your 
presentation. 

Please try to schedule your presentations for (time) on (date). Time 
for your talk wi] 1 be approximately (time allowed), foliowad by a 
brief period for questions and discussion. 

We look forward to your reply. If you can be with us, please contact 
me at (phone number) so we can make final arrangements. If you have 
any questions, please call me between (time) and (time). 



Sincerely, 



(Teacher's Name) 
(School Name) 



ERIC 



SCHOOL 



PARENT PERMISSION SLIP 
Juvenile Crime Prevention Curriculum Project 



Dear Parents: 

For the next ( ) weeks your child will be participating In a 

social studies class which will focus on the juvenile justice system 
and how It works. In addition to learning about the system, students 
will learn about the effects of crime on people and neighborhoods. 

Ai> part of classroom activities students will be going on field trips 
to see different parts of the Juvenile justice system. They may visit 
a court room, a detention center or a juvenile correction facility. 
Speakers from the police and fire departments, probation office and 
community will come Into the classroom to talk about what they do and 
the harmful effects of crime. Some activities, will take students Into 
the community and may Include some vivid Illustrations of crime such 
as a house completely burned. This will be kept to a minimum, but it 
Is Important to show some of crime's destructive effects. 

As a concluding activity, students will prepare lesson plans and 
formal dramatic presentations for elementary students in a 
neighborhood school. You will be invited to these presentations as a 
test audience before they are given to the elementary students. 

If you have any questions or suggestions for the program, pxease 
contact us. Your interest in this project is encouraged. 



Classroom leacher 



(Date) 



DETACH DETACH DETACH DETACH 

PLEASE SIGN THIS FORM AND HAVE YOUR CHILD RETURN IT TO THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER BY 



I give permission for (child's name) to 

participate in the above program about the juvenile justice system 
which will include field trips. 



Date 



Signature of Parent or Gaardlan 



1 



Introduce arson concepts: 



a) Definition of arson, 

b) Current statistics on arson fires, 

c) Current attitudes of the criminal justice system on arson, 
and 

d) Current programs that reflect the public's attitude. 

2. Discuss students' persona) experiences with fire. 

Note to teacher: During the pilot project it was found that many 
students had experienced fires in which their families had 
suffered cons iderab 1*2 losses. It is helpful for other class 
members to hear these stories. 

3. Hand out copies of "Interview with a Professional Torch" to any 
two students. Ask them to play the roles, reading parts to the 
class, and then discuss. 

4. Assignment 

a) Write a one-page story about an ari:on or fire situation that 
involved you or someone ycu know. Describe what happened 
and how the people felt after the fire was over. 

b) Clip news articles related to fires or suspected incidents 



of arson. 



Refer to reprint from "Arson Action Guide" for additional 
material. 




DISCUSSION OF ARSON 



To be givtn by teacher: 

Arson, the most neglected crime in America, is a crime of 
violence against people and property. It is America's biggest 
rip-off. 

Fire claims 12,000 lives each year in the U.S. An additional 
3,000,000 fire victims *-»ach y^ar live with terrifying meii.ories of 
burn injuries. The cost of proptrity destroyed by fire exceeds 
$11 billion a year. The death rate of America's f iref i ghtt!rs 
makes it a high-hazard job, ipore dangerous than coal mining. 

Arson is criminal destruction of property by means of fire. Some 
cases of arson are committed by people who enjoy destroying 
chings . 

Another type of arson is committed for profit. If a person has a 
business which is losing money, he or she may decide to set fire 
to the business, burn the merchandise and collect money f rorr the 
insurance company. 

Fire setters can be anyone - sick or healthy, old or young, rich 
or poor, male or female. 

Statistics indicate arson is the fastest growing crine in the 
country. Nationwide, arson has gone up 400 percent since 1967, 
with one major city reporting a 700 percent increase. Arson is 
reportedly responsible for an annual toll of 1,000 deaths, and 
10,000 injuries. 

Arsonists have many reasons for setting fires. They may be 
ju/Gniles with a grudge against schools or vandals seekir.g 
thrills. Some of these fires are not discovered promptly and 
result in serious property damige. 

Arsc^ is a particularly dangerous crime. Once a fire begins 
there is no way to know how far it will spread. Miny inten- 
tionally set fires kill firefighters cind civilians besides 
destroying propertv. Any death resulting from a felony such ^^s 
arson is considere first-degree murder. 

Most of this information was excerpted f,om: A roon: Detec ting 3nd 
Investigation , by Brendon P. Battle and Paul B"! Wev.ton, Arco 
Publishing Co., New York, 1978. 



INTERVIEW WITH A PROFESSIONAL TORCH 



This composite Interview Is based upon conversations wltl. flre-settes 
and Includes Information from Senate Sub-comml':tee hearings on 
Arson-For-Hlre . Reprinted with permission from the January /February 
1980 Issue of the Sent Inel « a pub Ilea c ion of Industrial Illsic Insurers ^ 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Q. How did you become an arsonist? 

A, My first arson job resulted from a conversation with someone who 
was complaining that he made a mistake In buying a small house. 
I told him that doctors bury their mistakes and suggested that he 
could burn his. He offered me $500 If I would do the job and I 
did it. 

Q. Weren't you afraid of being caught? 

A. I was scared on the first one. After that, I checked out the 
law; I wasn't really too concerned. 

Q. What do you mean, you checked the law? 

A. Well, when I started, the arson law for this state said that if 
you had the owner's consent, you hadn't broken any law. So if I 
was caught, they'd have to prove the owner hadn't paid me to do 
it, which I knew they probably couldn't do. 

Q. Was this true all over the U.S.? 

A. I don't know. I don't think so. 

Q. Did you get a thrill out of setting fires? 

A. I didn't get no thrill from burning somebody's stuff. It was 
done for money. 

Q. Strictly money? 

A. If I didn't, somebody else would. 

Q. Where did you learn to burn buildings? Did somebody teach you? 

A. No one ever taught me anything. I just learned by experience. 

Q. Over how many years did you set fire to buildings? 

A. About seven years. 

Q. How many fires during fhat period? 

A. I didn't keep records, but it's probably well over 100. 



Q. What was the average price for a job? 
A. $A,500. 

Q. How did you spend your money? 

A. Cars, boats, airplanes, trips to Las Vegas, two or three wives, 
couple of houses. I had a good time. 

Q. Did you go out looking for cl ients or were you actually 
recruited? 

A. They called me. T never asked to do anything. 

Q. How does word get around that you are in Vusiness? 

A. Word of mouth. A professional arsonist today is i:i a seller's 
market . 

Q. Did yon ever burn an industrial building? 

A. Yes. In fact, the biggest fire I ever set was at a tire company. 
The guy who owned it was in fin;incial trouble, am he wanted to 
burn it tor the insurance. 

Q. How did you do it? The sime way you burned a residential 
building? 

A. No. What happened was, the guy emptier*, the new tires out of the 
building so he could sell them later. Then T brought in a bunch 
of old tires to take their place and used two 55-gallon drums of 
rubber tube sealant to set up the fire. When it was over, all 
that was left of the tires was some pieces of melted wire. 

Q. Did the owner of the tire company ask you personally to burn his 
building? 

A. No. It's a little more complicated with industrial-type 
buildings. The owners usually go through a middleman who 
contracts the arsonist. That way, it's harde. to link the owner 
with the fire. 

Q. How much money does the middleman make? 

A. It's tough to tell. The normal thing is, the owner will spend 25 
percent of the insurance policy and the middleman tri es to 
contract the work as cheaply as he can so he gets the business. 

Q. What about organized crime? How long have they been involved in 
arson? 

A. Well, I'm a loner. I'm not tied to any organization. But I'd 
say it went back for a long period of time. They've probably 
always been involved in it. 
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Q. Any Idea why their interest is increasing today? 

A. Probably because the chances of getting caught are pretty small 
and the profits can be pretty good. 

Q. Do you think that organ". -:ed crime is becoming involved in arson 
on a nationwide scale? 

A. Yeah, probably. I'd say so. 

Q. Do yoj think the demand for arson is increasing,' 

A. It's worse today than it was two years ago. A lot more is 
happening today than two years ago. 

Q. What about the number of people actually involved in arson? Is 
it growing? 

A. I really don't know but what I read in the papers, but there are 
a lot more fires now that the arson squad claims were arson thin 
there were when I was doing it. The jobs are getting sloppier, 
but they are still '-allmg them arson. 

Q. What happened on your last job? 

A. T was sloppy, and got caught. 

Q. Don't you worry about doing time? 

A. Not that much. I hear it's not so bad. 

Q. What will you do when you get out? 

A. 1*11 probably stick with arson. After all, it's my profession. 



This composite interview was held before arson became a Part I Crime 
and before numerous anti-arson programs were organized. These new 
changes should result in an Increase in arson arrests and con 'ctions 
and make arson a much less inviting profession. 
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. IRE-CAUSED INJURIES AND DEA^^HS 



Stnoke responsible for most fire injuries and deaths. There are 
five ways that death can occur in a fi/e — flames rank last. 

1. ASPHYXIATION - Fire consumes the oxygen in the air to below 17 
percent . Thinking clearly becomes a real effort. Concentration 
becomes difficult. As oxygen decreases we lose muscular 
coordination for skilled movements. Breathing stops when oxygen 
drops below six percent. Death occurs in six to eight minutes at 
normal temperatures . 

2. SUPEk-HEATED GASES - With temperatures above 300*", death ' m 
occur within minutes. In addition, fire gives off moistv-ire. 
This moisture , combined with high temperature , is a special 
danger sinre it destroys tissues deep in the lungs. 

3. SMOKE - Inhaling smoke, a product of incomplete burni..g, kills 
people who suffer no skin burns. Smoke also contains many toxic 
products such as chemicals. These attack mucous membranes of the 
respiratory tract. Smoke also blocks visibility to escape 
routes. 

f TOXIC PRODUCTS - Toxic products in stiioke are responsible for 

damage done . They include oxides of nitrogen, aldehydes, ^ 
hydrogen ^yanide, sulfur dioxide and ammonia. Two toxic gases ^3- 
o^ten ::ombine to become a greater hazard than the sum of the 
hazards of each. These toxic gases attack the eyes, the lungs, 
and the senses — preventing escape. 

5. FLAMES - Flames can injure and kill. Involvement can be 
immediate as 1r an explosion or being doused with a flaming 
liquid. Clothing can catch fire from a stove, smoking materials, 
from exposure to flames. 

It is important to avoid exposure to smoke and gases. Be very careful 
with smoking materials. Notice and do something about smoke odors or 
exxessive heat in the building. 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCE 

Reprinted with permission f^om Arson Action Guide, published by Urban 
Educational Systems, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 



FIRE WAVE 

There is a fire, then there is another. A month goes by, and there 
are two more fires the same night. It is an inner city neighborhood, 
an older residential area, even a middle-class bedroom community 
There is another fire, and an unattended child is dead. 

The neighborhood is changing racially, or it is changing socially, or 
vou can't get a loan on that side of main street anymore. There are 
rumors that kids set tl fires, that Blacks or Puerto Ricans are 
setting the fires, that newcomers set the fires to drive older 
residents out. Some say that the landlords set the jires. People are 
afraid to go out. People are afraid to stay in. People are afraid to 
sleep. 

There is another fire. Someone says that someone heard the firemen 
say there was gasoline all over the place. There a>-e bells and 
sirens, but it's only a car burning in the street. It's only a 
smoldering fire in a pile of trash. It's only a small fire in he 
hallway. Is this a warning? 

There is another fire across the street. The half-empty building on 
the corner - is that the next to go? People are moving out. People 
a^e buying extra locks. People are wondering if someone in the area 
is the arsonist. Is it someone in this building? Is it one of them, 
or is it him? A big fire rages for hours in the winter night. 

In recent years, this story has been repeated in neighborhoods all 
over America. In the Bronx, New York, this story was repeated, house 
by house, block by block, for over ten years, until half a million 
people had been driven from their homes. It's happened in New England 
mill towns, in farm belt cities, and in Southern suburbs. It could be 
Houston or Seattle as easily as Boston or Detroit. 

The great increase in fires is no accident. All the electriea! 
systems in the Bronx didn't start .^hort-circuiting, while those in 
Queens remained safe. We aren't smoking twice as much or twice as 
carelessly as we were in 1970. All the furnances in cities did not 
begin failing at once while suburban furnaces continued to heat 
safely. 

The fires are being set, usually for money. People start the fires, 
and other people can stop them. It may take months of research. It 
may take a year of publicity and political organizing. It may be many 
yrars before the economic problems that lead to arson are reversed. 

but if a group of people are committed to a neighborhood, they can 
stop the fires and rebuild. 
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ARSON: THE BASIC NON-FACTS 

The basic fact about arson is that the basic facts aren't available. 
Nationally, 75 percent of all murder cases end in arrest. Probably 
one percent cr less of all arsonists are convicted. We say ''probably" 
because it is hard to determine exactly how many fires arc set. 

With 75 percent of the cases solved, we can make some pretty good 
generalizations about who murders whom and why. Witn one percent of 
all arsonists in hand, anything anyoi.e says about arson is a guess. 
Cne fire chief says half the fires in his town are set for money. 
Another fire chief from a similar town says that only 10 percent of 
his fires are set, and those by vandals and teenagers. Both men are 
guessing. 

In this booklet we will try to make educated guesses about arson. 
Remember this when looking into fire problems. There are always 
several reasonable explanations or the hard facts. In the next 
decade, as more arsonists are caught and convicted, we wi.l be able to 
make mOi.^ definite statements about arson. 

One clear fact is that arson is inc^^easing enormously. 
LOOKING AT FIRES 

We don't know exactly how many fires are set. Fireman classify fires 
as incendiary or suspicious when they find evidence that the fire was 
set deliberatedly and maliciously. About as many fires are classified 
unknown or undetermined, because the fire has destroyed all the 
evidence of any cause, accidental or criminal. Most experts agree 
that about half of all undetermined fires are set. These include 
large, successful arsons that destroy their own e/jdence. 

The number of set fires may be even higher. Professional torches set 
fires designed to look like electrical or other acciderts. Recent 
tests show that carelessly discarded cigarettes are less likely to 
start fires than is usually thought. This raises questions about 
fires in piles rubbish, now attributed to careless smoking, which 
may have been set. 

Another clear fact about arson is that people don't realize what a 
problem it is. Many people quietly think of arson as legitimate, as 
long as no ' ,c: is hurt. There is a commonlaw assuTiption that people 
have the right to destroy their own property if they want to. But, 
every time a fire is lit there is the risk of injury to firemen and 
the possibility of the fire spreading farther than the arsonists 
planned. 

Because arson losses are discussed in terms of insurance payoffs, many 
pf^ople beiir-ve that fraud fires hurt only lig business. But the price 
is passec along in insurance premium to homeoi^mers. Landlords pa^s 
the higher premium along to rent payers. In many states, 20 percent 
of all insurance premiums is going to pay for arson claims. 



PROFILES 

ArsDn also has a blighting effect on all the property values near an 
obvious burnout' Property taxes are usually not paid on property that 
has been destroyed by arson. Other homeowners and renters have to 
pick them up. Arson destroys many units of housing that could have 
been rehabilitated and used. Rents and s^le prices of housing are 
already too high. The energy crisis meanr, they will go even higher. 
America can hardly afford arson, too. 

Finally, arson is demoralizing to everyone in the neighborhood. A 
burncut discourages honest property owners a^^d residents from 
investing n>oney and time in improvements. A firt wave makes people 
suspicious of *^ach other. 



THE NEIGHB(;RHOOD FIRE WAVE 

Most neighborhood groups concerned 'ith arson problems becar^ involved 
when there w<^s a sudden, noticeable group of fires in a small area. 
Inlike previous fires in the neighborhood, this fire wave left shells 
of buildin^r. without repairs. The fires grew bigger and often had 
ircre casualties than people could remember in the area. Frequently 
the fire wave occurred in absentee-owned housing with a history of 
economic exploitation. Rents were paid, but repairs weren't made. 

These fires looked suspicious, and they were. in 

Even an unusual run of accidents shouldn't produce a sudden group of 
major fires in a snail area. Some kinds of accidents are more common 
In poor neighborhoods, which have more substandard housing, more over- 
crowding, more unemployed teenagers, and simply, more people then 
average. But the intense five wave, where the damage is not repaired, 
is most likely the last stage of ^ history of economic stress on the 
area. Most of the fires were probably set. 

Any wave of ten to twenty fires will contain several kinds of fires: 
arson-for-profit , accidental fires related to neglect of the 
buildings, fires set for revenge cr excitement. In a fire wave, these 
types of fires encourage each other. Accidental fires provide a use- 
ful cover for arson. Arson fires may give a twisted person the ideal 
of burning out an enemy, A teenage firesetter may be paid to set a 
fire for profit. 

Moreover, the stereotypical "slumlord" may be promoting one of several 
kinds of fires: "accidents" aused by electrical and heating systems 
that should have been repaired years ago, revenge fires caused in part 
by his careless tenant selections, arson-for-prof it in which he is an 
active conspirator, or vandalism fires abetted by his refusal to 
repair door locks. 

All the causes of fires can be identified and attacked. But first you 
need a well-educated guess as to the core of the problem. 
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FIRES: FOUR KINDS 

Generally there are four kinds of set fires. There are fires set for 
revenge, fires set by pyromaniacs, fires set by teenagers, and fires 
set for economic reasons. 



REVENGE 

Revenge fire is the easiest arson problem to eliminate. Revenge is 
individual. There shouldn't be a wave of revenge fires in one small 
area . Also , revenge fires have an obvious quality — there is a 
particular intended victim. It wouldn' t be revenge if the intended 
victim didn't have a good idea who set the fire. Because of this 
self-exposing feature, revenge arsonists can be caught by alert police 
work. They make up a good chunk of the one percjnt of arsonists 
convicted, so some f ire officials say : "We 've seen a lot of revenge 
fires lately." Our guess is that their guess is wrong here. Your 
neighborhood fire wave isn't usually revenge. Another point: people 
who believe in localized pockets of revenge usually rely on some form 
of prejudice to explain it. The revenge fires are supposedly started 
by some variety of revenge-prone "them." Revenge fires do occur in 
every kind of neighborhood, including those with other kinds of arson 
fires, but don't expect more than one or two in a neighborhood. 



PYROMANIA 

Pyromaniacs set many fires in a small area, but they are quite rare. 
Former New York Fire Marshall John Barracato, an expert on 
pyrom^iniacs , estimates then at one percent of his total arson problem. 
"Pyros" have a mental illness which causes them to set fires in 
r.tually repetitive ways, often at regular intervals. A look over the 
times and dates of your fires should show the clear pattern of a 
"pyro." Active pyromaniacs are not known to use fiatmnable fluids. So 
if you have rutnorb about "a nut on the loose," you can probably make 
an educated e;ues3 about the problem early in the research. 

There are a few other forms of psychologically motivated firesetters. 
One is the "hero" firesetter, who sets fires, then helps the firemen 
put them out. He is usually obvious to firemen , and the subject of 
many firehouse jokes. Another is a female "heroic victim" firesetter. 
Some are nutty firesetters who are not really pyros, but who are 
motivated by very exaggerated or imaginary ideas of revenge. 

Psychological firesetters are another healthy chunk of the one percent 
of all arsonists convicted. They are usually caught by firemen 
because of their conduct at the scene of the fire. Therefore all 
firenen tell stories about pyros, and some b'^lieve that all arsonists 
are pyros. This is not true. 
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JUVENILES 

Juvenile firesetters in groups can produce a neighborhood fire wave, 
and are often a factor in a group of fires. The most damaging 
juvenile fires are set for revenge, and againr the revenge is often 
specific and known to the victim. Otherwise, fires set by juveniles 
are not designed for destruction. 

Juvenile gangs are very territorial. If a fire-prone owner attributes 
his problems to a particular gang, the test is the owner's record out- 
side that area. If he has many other fires in other neighborhoods, 
it's probably not these kids. 

Kids do not have the key to the building; they do not buy a lot of 
gasoline, lug it up several flights of stairs, and spend an hour 
spreading it carefully for maximum damage; and they do n^*: use complex 
accelerants, clever fuses, or locations that assure quick spread. 

Because of their visibility, teenagers get blamed for fires they don't 
set. A gang of noisy, drinking teenagers playing the radio, making 
nasty coimncnts, squealing tires and smoking weed are a problem — but 
they may actually be preventing crime. Nobody else is going to try 
anything with all those kids on the corner. If the police move them 
along, you may find that an empty block has more crime, including 
arson, than a noisy one. 



ARSON-FOR-PROFIT 

Arson-for-prof it , or arson by the owners , for economic motives , is 
hard to eliminate without further research. It is also the usual key 
to neighborhood fire waves, in our opinion. One thing to watch for is 
the building with two or more flies within a year. Some professional 
arsonists sell a "two-step job" with a "warning fire" to knock out 
utilities and force ::he tenants to move, followed by a big fire to 
collect the total insurance policy. 

To rule o^r arson by the owner, or to build a case for it, you will 
have to do property research. 
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TOOLS 

LEGISLATION 

Arson has become such an enormous problem in the United Scares because 
we have allowed such strong economic motives for arj^nn to exist. Here 
is a crime with little chance of detection which either evolves major 
problems in housing business, or makes a lot of quick cash, or both. 

Clearly there has to be systematic change if we are to reduce arson. 
We need to reduce the economic incentive to set fraud fires, without 
hurting the victim of legitimate accidents. Some want to regulate the 
insurance and banking systems to promote less arson. Some feel the 
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arson cricis has been fed by past attempts at regulation. Some feel 
that law enforcement Is the main defense against arson* and should be 
strengthened as such. Some believe that law enforcement can only 
paitial? control the problem until basic economic problems are 
solved. 

"^here is an emerging politico of arson* and community groups will want 
to join in, and should. As in any political decision, there are 
sp*-.cial interests and entrenched opinions. There are also sides, and 
this booklet will rot take many. The kind of research we have been 
discussing will help raise the level of debate, which is not usually 
ijased on weak guesses about lire problems. 



UNITE AGAINST ARSON 

A tire-pr:ne community is a divided community. Unsolved fires leave a 
lost of rumors, and the rumors quickly concentrate on previous 
neighborhood divisions. Senior citizens begin to fear al. young 
oeople. Young activists and established neighborhood leaders lose 
faith in each othei . Homeowners blame renters, especially poor 
people, racial minorities or immigrants. 

Often neighborhood divisions were in place before the fires. The 
reighborhood may have been changing slowly or the process may have 
been pushed along by fast-buck real estate speculators. But the 
visible chauge will be new reside^'^i, while the problem na be among 
seldom-seen absentee owners. 

Any attempt to deal with the fire problem will quickly encounter 
neighborhood divisions. Although every variety of distrust will 
appear, the most usual are racial prejudice and mistrust of teenagers. 
These divisions vill /.eep people from researcliing the real backgrounds 
of fires. They may even cover complacency or even corruption in 
public officials. 

Anyone working against arson should be ready to argue against 
neighborhood prejudices. Every ethnic and age group has been hurt by 
arson in the last decade, and Individuals of every background have 
been convicted of the crinie. Indwiduals of all backgrounds must work 
together to stop arson. From the beg^'^ning, the anti-arson grcjp 
should discuss neighborhood divisions, and try to ^xivolve 
representatives of all groups in dealing with the f1r<*s. 



VANDALISM 



Assignment 

Find three acts of vandalism visible between schaol and your home 
and for each, write down: 

a) The kind of vandalism it is* 

b) Where it is located. 

c) Estipiated cost to restore or repair the damage (time , 
effort , cost) , 

This assignment ./ill be used in conjunction with small group 
discussions • 

The assignment forces students to take a look at vandalism in 
their neighborhood. It helps them define vandalism and under- 
stand the effect on the neighborhood. 
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VANDALISM 



Reprinted with permission from "Play a Part in Crime Prevention," 
Coimnercial Union AGrfurance Co., Boston, Massachusetts, 

Vandalism is the intentional destruction of another person's 
property, A vandal often impulsively causes damage. Vandalism 
can be breaking windows, strewing trash, spray-painting 
buildings, vriting graffiti on walls, or even setting fire to 
property. 

Vandals damage public and private property. Most vandalism is 
directed against public buildings, public transportation stations 
and equipment, but private business suffers too. 

Each year, insurance companies must pay out more to business to 
compensate for vandalism damage. The price of vandalism is very 
high. It costs New York City, for example, $10 million a year to 
clean up graffiti. Losses caused by deliberately set fires also 
run into the millions. When a fire is set on purpose, it is 
called .^rson. 

People of all ages take part in acts of vandalism; however, 
statistics say that many vandais are teenagers. Some people 
don't even know they are vandals. 

Environmental damage is an example of destruction often caused 
by unthinking vandals. These vandals litter bearhes. They write 
names and dates on rocks, cliffs, bridges over highways and 
rivers, and on trees in parks. It costs millions of dollars each 
year to clean up after rhem. 

Vandalism is a difficult and expensive problem to solve. 

VANDALISM GLOSSARY 

1, Arson - The malicious burning o^ property 

2, Compensate - To make up for 

3, Deliberately - Done as the result of careful thought 

4, Environmental - Having to do with one's surroundings 

5, Grc^ffiti - Inscriptirns , drawings or the like found on rocks, 

walls, etc 

6, Impulsively - Acting on thoughts of che moment 

7, Intentional - Done by design or purpose, intended 

8, Statistics - Those facts which can be stated in numbers 

9, St-ewing - Scattering 

10. Vanda] - One who willfully destroys or mars property 
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VIOLENCE IS KID STUFF - reproduced with permission of Commercial Union 

Assurance Co«» original publisher 

Many of our children have graduated from old-fashioned van*, llsm to 
more violent crime. New approaches are needed to reverse this trend. 

It used to be the overturned garbage can or the four-letter word on 
the wall. Today It's garbage splashed over your front door and a 
four-letter word burned Into your lawn. Vandals who used to steal 
hubcaps rnd break off aerials now drop bricks on cars from highway 
overpasses. Vandals who steal small change frow a joft drink machine 
will even burn down a school so nobody can find their fingerprints. 

The price tag on vandalism is awesome: to clean up graffiti in New 
fork City, $10 million a year, to pay the cost of vandalism on the 
nation's railroads, nearly $4 million annually, to pick up highway 
debris in the state f Wisconsin every year, $1.1 million, to replace 
damaged or stolen traffic sl.'^ns in Florida, nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars a year. And tK« U.S. Office f Elucatinn reports that 
America's public school children did over half a billion dollars worth 
of damage to school property in 1975. 

Office of Education figures also show that 100 homicides, 9,000 rapes, 
12,000 armed robberies and 270,000 burglaries occurred in the schools 
in 1975. According to the Federal Bureau of Investigation nearly half 
of all the people arrested in 1975 for serious crimes were juveniles 
under the age oi 18. And, according to a 1975 study released by the 
National Assessment of Juvenile Corrections at the University of 
Michigan, the national average cost of detaining a juvenile in a s^ate 
institution 1p nearly $12,000 a year. In some states it's as high as 
$19,000 a year. 

Many psychiatrists and youth workers theorize that children most often 
react violently when they feel alienated by society, ^or Instance, a 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfar*-^ study concludes that 
violence against school personnel and property is coromlfed by young- 
sters who have been alienated by the schools in the fir^t place. As 
one psychla^rlc social worker put it, "Kids feel they are the victims 
of society." 

A recent study conducted by the state < f Illinois supports the idea 
that peer group pressure and lack of parental guidance are far more 
decisive factors in Juvenile crime than financial^ ethnic and racial 
backgrounds, or urban, suburban or rural environment. 

How should society respond to Juvenile crime? Solutions, many of fhem 
still in the proposed or experimental stage, range from Juvenile 
Justice reform to suidance programs aimed at young people to tougher 
3ecurlty measures to protect homes, businesses and schools from the 
violence of youngsters. 



Reform of the juvenile justice system and the penalties it imposes is 
receiving national ^ state and local attention. 

Following a six-year study, the Juvenile Justice Standards Commission, 
made up of psychiatrists, sociologists, penologists, youth workers, 
judges and ,'awyers. has recommended major reforms in the whole juve- 
nile justice system. Under the present system, juveniles placed in 
detention centers for non-criminai of f enses (truancy, vandalism, 
running away from home) have a good chance of being turned into 
criminals by the time they're released, simply from association with 
the more haiJened juvenile offenders they meet there* The suggested 
reforms would result in harsher treatment of violent juvenile crimi- 
nals, but "decriminalization" of non-violent juvenile offenses. 

Proposed reforms which grew out of a 16-month study conducted by the 
Standing Committee on Child Care of the New York State Assembly 
include compensatory community work for young offenders as well as 
direct restitution to victims. Youths convicted of violent crimes 
could be ordered to serve as hospital aides, /here the impact of their 
conduct on victims would be clearly visible to them. Cleaning up 
subways, parks and public buildings were also suggested as compensa- 
tory work for young ol Tenders. 

A judge in Whiting, Indiana, is one of the first actually to sentence 
convicted vandals to compensatory work 

"or scrawling graffiti on school walls a 16-year-old Philadelp'ria boy 
was sentenced by a family court judge to 25 weeks of cleanup woik. In 
Atlanta, a youth who stole and wrecked a car was sentenced to work for 
the insurance company to repay the loss. The company has since hired 
him as a regular employee. 

In Deerfield, Illinois, a northern suburb ot Chicago, an ordinance was 
enacted in November 1975, making vandalism a municipal offense and 
requiring parents to pay fines for acts of vandalism committed by 
their children. Since Deerfield's plan went into eff^^jct, reports of 
vandalism are down in the village 35 percent. The plan is also 
combined with increased police patrols and guidance for young 
offenders. (See p. 20) 

A neighborhood-based juvenile justice center in south central Los 
Angeles also has introduced a team approach. When youngsters are 
referred to the center, police and probation officers are social 
workers confer before deciding what should happen to each child. A 
community services advisor sees if there is a program in the neighbor- 
hood which will solve the problem without bringing it into court. 
However, a youth is handled firmly when bought before a judge, even 
though his sentence may be compensatory community ser.ice rat^er than 
jail. 

However, juvenile justice reform seems to be only part of the answer. 
Many proposals also include stricter parental control and community or 
school guidance programs to help young people. 



The Law Enforcement 'assistance Adrairiistration, a federal agency 
created to support state cud lo^-^^l law enforcement activities, is 
testing two new anti-crjrr approaches iv 90 schools across the coun^'ry 
in 1977. In one npprnacl-., teams consisting of a school administrator, 
teach^^r, counselor and security officer, plus a juvenile justice 
official and two local citl.^ens — one of then a young person — will be 
trained in p^ace-makLng t.f^cbnlques . Tlie other approach provides for 
d^*llnquent youths to earn school credits for planning strategies to 
conbal school violence. 

The National Parent-Tenchor Association has gathered its forces to 
lav^nch a campaxRc against tpje-rision violence berau5?e of its adverse 
effect on chiMrer>. Tht clai^TiS th^t by rhe tiir.e a child finishes 

higi? scl^.^o", h^.r vjitneospc^ IS.OOO ^^rders on television, and 

contenc'r- ^^nt c'^ildr^in ^re up.de insensitive to violence and corse- 
nnr-ntlv iray ^o^v.ir v io rrt act'- t iicrselvf^tS . The ^TA is holding 
eight regional riea^^ings askin^{ for pub lie, testi^iony on the subject. 
Keanwh] le the organization reconniends that pitrents do their own 
cen^^^C'Ting oh j ect ion.-'.b ] propr^ims, limit what their children view, 
nnd protest .?p,ijnst TV vio^r-rco to network*; arc program sponsors. 

The Zc^ro Vandalism '"cmrittee in Arlington Heights, Illinois, is an 
eiucatioral effort aiined at fourth and sixth graders, with a focus on 
w^ys to meet. t';o [-robier.? Ihr-t cause vandalism. Local high school and 
col leg*, s'uderts vrli'nt»":er(.d to work with the cmnn.^ttee in preparing 
r-^toriai for handbooks -^nd slide presentations to be used by teachers, 
'aw cnforceTient f 5 cial^* and socJal agencies. 

In the Prince George's County, Maryland, school system, school guards 
are actually ;7,uidance counselors. Since thel/ program w^nc into 
effect- a significant decrease h^s bf en seen both in the number of 
assiulti^ arc t:he amount of property losses there. 

A suburban 'Chicago high school piys students from a special fund for 
keeping losses dow^n. Half of the amount of Doney left after the 
school pays for vandaM'-D losses each year goes to the student 
council. Damage caused by va; daU has dropped noticeably under this 
program, 

A high school Ir, Con:^e-:t icut bought a 12-ton rock for the school lawn, 
expressly for the s.^ribbllnp of graffiti by students. The rock cost 
$?00. Earlier S3, 000 had been spent to clean graffiti "oir^ the school 
walls. 

In addition to programs concerned with helping offenders and potential 
offenders, considerable attention has been focused on self-defense 
against juvenile crine. This includes tighter security measures in 
schools, homes and businesses, 

? ^hools are turning into arm^d camps , with *:hr-e-inch-thick bullet- 
proof windows, poison-stylo locks and f^^nces, and sophisticated 
electronic surveillance systems. South Boston High School students 
are tested for weapons with a device used to screen airline 
passengers. Armed police officers are assigned to schools in 
Washington, D.C. 



Businesses are employing over a quarter cf a million people as guaris 
and watchmen, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. Most work in 
office buildings, manufacturing plants, defense installations, 
hospitals, nur&'ng homes, hotels, banks and schools. 

Homes are being turned into fortiess^s. New complexes are built with 
six-foot walls *:round them, manned gates, 2A-hour surveillance, 
burglar alarms, emergency buttons to summon armed security guards — in 
fact everything but the castle moat. 

The L.iw Enforcement Assistance Administration recommends t' people 
turn their liome into "defensible spaces" as protection against 
vandalism and n e violent crimes. Single-family homes should have 
doors close to the street, bac, yard fences, no sluubbery which 
screens doors or windows froir view and communal paths and play areas 
that all neighbors can \%atch for signs of intruders. In apartment 
buildings people would be safe it the neighbors recognized each other 
and apartirent dwellers made an effort to know other tenants. 

The Crocker Neighborhood Association in San rrancisco has 150 
subscribers to a program that involves photographing anyone who comes 
to the door of subscrioer's home. The photograph autoirntically is 
sent to the police. A notice near the door warns callers about the 
camera. 

In the community of San .el, California, a camera shop lends 
citizens 35~nillimeter cameras to photograph their paintings, jewelry 
and other valuables for extra protection. 

As for the re.^ult of al^ these measures, figures released by the FBI 
c.how a five percent decline in violent crime across the country for 
the first nine months of 197^^. The decrease was more impressive in 
many of the naf'on's biggest cities down more than 22 percent in San 
Diego, down over 17 percent in Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., and 
Chicago, down better than 14 percent in Baltimore and down nearly 12 
percent in Houston. Police and prosecutors in most big cities believe 
that specific programs and approaches are slicing into violent crime 
rates. They also attribute the decline to active community 
participation in crime prevention. 

Perhaps graffitJ is the young rJfender's "handwriting oi the wall," 
the TTiessage th'.t he is on his 'ay toward acts of greater violence. 

The message has been read. 



ReT>rinted from the Journal of American Insurance , 
Winter 1976-1977. 
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ONE A.NSWER TO VANDALISM 

Consider the vandal who throws rocks at your window, splashes chili 
sauce over your front door, spray paints graffiti on the wall of your 
garage, turns on your sprinkler system, damages your toof or harms 
your pet. 

In most cases, your insurance policy will co\^er your loss, but wha*- 
can be done about the vandal who caused r'le mischief? 

You can report it to the police, and, if the vandal is caught, you can 
take him to court. But since most vandals are between 12 and 16 years 
of age, the courts are reluctant to give them a criminal record, and 
the lengthy juvenile court procedure often results in no more than the 
proveroial slap on the wrxst for the young offender . in northern 
Illinois alone m 1975, little more thdn 2,500 arrests for vandalism 
were made out of over 35,000 acts of vandalism committed. Of those 
arrested, less than seven percent went to juvenile court. 

The residents of Deerfield, Illinois, a northern suburb of Chicago, 
decided to find a better approach to this problem. In November 1975, 
Deerfield enacted a village ordinance to prosecute vandals locally and 
hold parei.ts liable for their children's acts. 

Deerfield's approach combines a variety of tactxcs. Vandalism has 
been taken out of the criminal category and prosecuted as a 
misdemeanor, like traffic tickets. Though a first offense merits only 
a warning to the vandal and his parents, for a second offense fines 
range up to $5000, and the vandal's parents are held liable. In 
addition, th^ judge's disposition of a case is based in part on 
whether or not restitution was made for damages the vandal caused. 

So fqr in Deerfield there have been no second offenses. Counselin'^ 
and training help for young offender has been made available also, but 
is used in conjunction with increased police patrols of parks anc 
schools. At police discretion, youngsters who plead guilty to 
vandalism charges may appear before a jujy of high school studfints and 
sentenced to compersatory work in the community. 

The simplified judicial process resulting from making vandalism a 
municipal offense also makes it more likely that a vand-^l will be 
apprehended and punished. Officials now have an alternative between 
letting the vandal go wilh a warning or hauling him into cour^. 

Deerfield police note thit the possibility of restitution for dairages 
encourages people to report vandalism. As figures s.tow that vandalism 
reports in the village are down 35 percent since the ordinance went 
into effect, the pro-rata clearly has some impact. 

Most of the Deerf ield' s neighboring suburbs in the Chicago area have 
adopted similar ordinances. Officials from some 13 other states and 
from Quebec, Canada are looking into the Dferfield plan. Some 
communities feel vandals are more likely to be convicted than if tried 



in state courts. Others believe such an ordinance will strengthen 
parental supervision. One Chicago area official conunents, "This 
ordinary** makes a parent responsible for a child^s acts, unless the 
parent car. prove he has taken al^ due caution. Too many parents now 
let their children do anything.*' 

A similar parental responsibility law in New Jersey was ruled 
unconstitutional, however, by the Appellate division of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court, because it makes a parent responsible for an offense 
connitted by '=»nother person. Law enforcement officials expect that 
this question eventually will come up before the U.S. Supreme Court. 

One victim of vandalism in a declining New York City shopping center 
protests, "To give in to these rowdies is suicide. How do we ^ight?" 

Although not all problems have been ironed out, the village of 
Desrfield seems to have come up with a working answer. 




VANDALISM 

Reprinted with permission from "Play in Crime Prevention," Comnercial 
Union Assurance Co,, original publisher, Boston, Massachu' tts, 

SKIT 4 VANDALISM (11 Characters) 



JUST FOR KICKS 



Characters: Narrator (boy or girl) 
Rob 
Pete 

Pizza shop owner (boy or girl) 

Joe 

Fd 

Donna 

Volleyball player I (girl) 
Volleyball player II (girl) 
Officer Di Carlo (boy or girl) 
Coach (boy or girl) 



Preps: 



Optional 
Props: 



Table 
Chairs 



Paper cups 
Straws 
Sandwiches 
or Pizza 
Basketball 
Gym bags 



Suggestions for Costumes: Pizza owner: hat and apron 

Rob, Pete and other players: school jackets 
Officer: badge and hat 
Coach: cap and sweatshirt 
Others: casual clothes 



3* 



Narrator: 



Scene I takes late Friday afternoon or 
early evening in (fill name of local 
pizza hangout). Ed, Joe and Donna are 
already sitting at a table eating, and 
drinking colas. Rob and Pete, members of 
the high school basketball team, enter. 



ROB: 



Hey Joe — 



JOE: Rob! How ya doing? It sure must be tough keeping those training 
hours. 

ROB: Yeah — it sure is. We've got a big game tomorrow, too, 
JOE: Home or away? 

ROB: Away. A few of us are getting up early for some last minute 
practice and then we're leaving from school around noon. 

PIZZA SHOP OWNER: (to Rob and Pete) Okay, what '11 it be'' 
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VANDALISM 



VANDALISM SKIT 
ROB: 



JOE: 

PETE: 
ED: 

DONNA: 
JOE: 
PETE: 
JOE: 



PETt: 
SAM: 

ROB: 

JOE: 
ROB: 

JOE: 

ED: 



(looks at Pete) The usual? (Pete nods) Okay. Four slices with 
the work.^> md two colas. (to Joe and his friends) What have 
you guys been up to? 

Oh~Just hanging out and getting a few kicks here and 
there — you know. 

(interested) yeah? What kind of kicks? 
Well, last week- 
Let Joe tell it. 

Forget i . These All Stars don't \ >t to heai about it. 
Come on, Joe. Out with it. 

Well, as Ed was saying— last week we busted old man Brennan's 
window. You know what a mean old cuss he is. (all nod) once 
he almost called the cops because Sam, here, swiped a pack of 
cigarettes. 

I'll bet he was sore when he saw the window. 

We watched him the next morning from behind the laundromat. 
Boy, was he mad! 

(notions to Joe and they walk away from the group who keep 
talking in background) Hey Joe, you keep breaking windows and 
you're going to get in trouble one of these days. 

No, No — we're jus:: having some xan. 

(changing the subject) Hey, why don't you come over and play 
ball on Sunday-like you used to. 

(in a way that doesn't sound like he means it) Sure, Rob. Sure 
thing. 

(in a whisper) Hey Joe, we've got to get going. (winking to 
Rob) We've some business down at the school. (Joe, Ed and 
Donna exit) 



NARRATOR: Scene II takes place the next day. Rob, Pete and two 

members of the girl's volleyball team are waiting in front 
of the gym for the bus to take them to the basketball and 
volleyball c^,ames planned for that atternoon. The coach 
arx'ives 



VA14DALISM 



VANDALISM SKIT 



COACH: I've got some bad news. 
ALL TOGETHER: What coach? 

COACH: The bus is a wreck. Tires all slashed^ windows broken, spray 
paint all over. 

VOLLEYBALL FLAYER I: When did it happen, coach? 

COACH: Had to be last night. It was okay when I left yesterday. 

VOLLEYBALL PLAYER II: Did somebody call the cops? 

COACH: Yeah — I did about 15 minutes ago. 

ROE: What about the game? 

COACH: Well, it's too late to get another bus — I checked. I've been 
trying to get some cars ^'-^d drivers together to take exeryone. 
We haven't much time, though. If we can't make it, we'll have 
to forfeit both games. 

vO 
vO 

OFFI^'ER ni CARLO: (ent-^rs) Wow! What a mess. Somebody really gave 

that bus the once-over. Any of you have any idea who? 

All the students shrug — Pete suddenly looks like he 
has an idea. 

PETE: (turns to Rob) Hey, remember what Joe was saying — 
ROB: (pokes Pete to keep him quiet) 
Follow-up Questions 

1. Why does Rob poke Peter at the end of the skit? 

2. Why do you think Rob and Pete might not want to tell the 
policeman what they suspect about Joe and Ed? 

3. What do you think they should do? 

4. What do you think happens to people who get caught destroying 
property? 

5. Have you ever known anyone who was picked up for vandalism? What 
happened to them? 

6. What do you think should happen to people who get caught? 

7. How much would you guess a new school bus costs? ($14,000 - 
$16,000) How can you find out? 

8. How •nany reports of vandalism would you guess there have been in 
this state last year? How much did it cost? Who pays for it? 
How can you find out? 

9. Vandalism is often high among pre-teens and teenagers. Why Jo 
you think this is so? What k^ nds of things do you think kids, 
schools or parents could do to discourage it? 



VANDALISM 



AHDITIONAL RESOURCES 



Reprinted with permission froc "Crime Pievention," by Kentucky Dept 
of Justice. Office of Crime Prevention, Fiankfort, Kentucky. 
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SCHOOL CRIME 



OB'ECTIVE 



To acsisr students in understanding wbav crimes take place at their 
school and wh^-t they can do to prevenr :hese crimes. 

BACKGROUND DISCUSSION 

Just how bad are crlnes at your school? k recent three-year study of 
over three hundred school districts in Me United States found hat 
assault and battery were up almost 60 percent. A Senate subcommittee 
reported that violence and vandalism amount to $500 million a year 
They also reported more than 100 murders each vear are committed in 
schools. The findings varied from city to city and even from school 
-o school. This was particularly true for Kentuck.- schools where each 
geographic environment (cities, mining towns, rural communities, etc ) 
breeds Its own specific crime problems. 

It is important, then, for schools to identify crimes that take place 
with^ their own walls. The questionnaire on the following pa^e 
shoula ,e copied for distribution to ail students and administrators 
the outset of this unit. It atte.^pts to elicit opinions regarding 
crime problems at your school. , results will assist in de^e^nining 
spscltic crime problems and give direction to prevention propran.s to 
combat these problems. 

CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

1. Circulate quest, nnaire to students and administrsrors . 

2. Using the results fron, questionnaire, identify the most serious 
crime problems in the school. w^.ve the riass p->rticipate in 
making a buUetin board with the grid below. 

3. To motivate sfidents to consider alternative solutions to the 
problems identified on the grid, have them create role playing 
car-Is based on those problems with a description of a sltu.-,tiv>n. 
Ilien have the students trade cards and take turns playin: them 
Out. ° 
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VANDALISM 



Sample Situations: 

- The dilemma of a student in a group in.ent on destroying 
school property. 

- A student observing fellow student stealing from locker. 



Crimes at Your Prevention Expected Evaluation of Comments 
School Alternatives Effect Prevention 

Measures 



1. 




a. 


a. 


a. 


b. 


b. 


b. 


c. 


c. 


c. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


a. 


a. 


a. 


b. 


b. 


b. 


c. 




c. 
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VANDALISM 

Student/AdminiH'cration Ctime Survey 
(This is an ^r^onymous questionnaire) 

1. Circle one: 9th Grade 10th Grade 11th Grade 12th Grade Administrator 

2. r3x: Male Female 



YES NO 



3. Do you ffefcl there are crime problems at youi school? 
If you answer ad "YES," complete the fol]--dng, 

4. Have you ever had anything stolen at school? 

5. Have you ever observed acts of vandal iom at your school 
^y fellow students? 

6. Did iju report the theft or vandalism? 

7. Do you feel it is your responsibility as a member of the 
stude.n body to report wrong doing by other students? 

8. Do you fear reporting wrong doing? 

9. Do you feel safe at school— in tho corridors, in the 
restrooms, on th« playground? 



10, 



Do students carry weapon^; at your school? 



11. Ale ther. gangs at your school who are responsible for 
crime problems? 

12, Is there anyone with whom you would feel comfortable 
discussing school crime problems other than a classmate? 

13, Are drinking and drugs a problems at your school? 

14. List and rank in order the crime problems you feel to be most serious at 
your school. 



15. If someone askod you to list way:, to prevent these crimes, what would you 
suggest? ^ 



o3 
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VANDALISM 
OBJECTIVE 

To encourage in students a sense of personal responsibility and 
respect for their community and tor the propertv of others as a 
positive approach to the crime of vandalism. 

BACKGROUND DISCUSSION 

Juvenile vandalism, the willful destruction of public or private 
property. Is one of the nation's costliest Droblens. The millions 
spent annually to repair deliberate damage to property exceeds the 
amount spent for school textbooks. What* more, these millions are 
coming from our own pockets. Vandalism 1, a personal crime. Each of 
us pays, not only li. dollars, but also psychologically from the 
damaging, effects vandalism Incurs on our community pride. 

Vandalism Is difficult to prevent because It arises not so much from 
deliberate Intent as from unconscious motivation such as boredom, 
anger, rebellion, drugs, an urge for excitement or going along with 
tha crowd (90 percent of all vandalism occurs In groups and most 
offenders are boys). Often the vandal himself doesn^t understand why 
he committed the crime. 

Therefore, many preventive measures will only change the nature of 
vandalism rather than prevent It. For example, a group psyched up to 
carry out a prank may start by throwing stones at windows. Coming 
across unbreakable glass will not necessarily deter the^^^ activity; 
they may simply turn to something els such as overturning garbage 
cans or spray painting walls. Another preventive measure, police 
patrol, ±i often an effective dete rent but an unre. "istlc approrch 
because there will never be enough police to patrol every potential 
vandalism target. 

Prevention must be geared, then, to preventing vandalism as well as 
specific acts of vandalism. Programs, such as the following, which 
actempt to change citizen attitudes toward the problem seem to be 
having the great/ist effect on reducing vandal^ n. 

Citizen Education - Many teens don*t even realize their mischief Is a 
c Imlnal offense. Tney must be taught that vandalism Is a crime. 

o A child can be arrested for vandalism no matter what the 
age. 

o If a jted, th« offender will be taker to the county 
jail aiid held until a parent comes to S' for him. 

o He will then have to appear before the juvenile judge. 

o Kentucky law makas parents liable for all damages 
Inflicted by their children. 

Peer Press-ire Programs - Teent talking with teen? and youngsters. 
Because teens most often tall one another Into vandalizing, they are 
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uost likely to be talked out of It by theli peers. Adult preaching Is 
often resented; however, youth groups who have positive attitude 
against vandalism can often persuade other teens that vandalism Is an 
unacceptable behavior. 

Positive Restitution Programs - Young people who have conanltted minor 
vandalism around their school and have been determined guilty are made 
to pay for their f lor.3 through positive restltutlor, such as working 
a Saturday with ^chool maintenance. Some schools have developed a 
peer jury program in which students determine the appropriate resti- 
tution for offenders. Such juries 3erve to reinforce the negative 
attitude of the offenders' peers toward vandalism. 

Community Awareness Programs Because apath^ is an invitation to 
vandr.llsm, citizens must be faced with the reality of vandalism in 
their own community and how it is affecting them personally. If the 
seriousness of the problem is realized, citizens are more likely to 
become involved in actions to prevent such as: 

o Watcning out for their property that of others; and 
o Reporting suspicious activities, 

Commu. *:y Pviae Programs - Because people tend to become personally 
interested in something they have actively taken part i. community 
improvement rojects produce pride in those who participate and a 
desire to keep the community looking nice. 

CLASSROOM ACIVITIES 

1. Making Vandalism Personal - Divide the class into thrc:e 

ups to do the following: 

o Make a photo essay of vandalism in the school, 
o Research eanh Incident portrayed in the pliotos 

to find out how much it would cost to repair. 

Then discuss why these vanaalous acts may have 

occurred. 

o Discuss with the principal how the money spent 
for repairs could have bee- spent for the 
benefit of the students. 

The entire class could then be Involved in pre-~aring a 
presentation before the student body based on their 
photo essay ard findings. 

2. Invite a repref.entc tive from the juvenile justice 
system (preferably the juvenile judge) to five a br-'ef 
introduction nn court procedure and the juven, ie 
justice system. Then working with the principal of the 
school, set up a youth jury to Interview teens And 
youngsters who have committed £Cts of vandalism and 
make recommendations to the principal for penalties. 
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3. School Pride Program - Schools In need of a new coat of 
inferior ralnt could provide students with supplies to 
paint and decorate whelr own homeroom. Schools which 
have tried this have found students weie very creative 
with their colors and designs and were extremely proud 
and protective of their work. 

4. Lights Out! - Schools may wish to try an unusual 
approach to vandalism found successful for schoole In 
San Antonio, Texas. During closf:d hours, all school 
lights -^re turned out. According to their dliactor of 
safety "lighted school attracts children." In five 
years this blackout oollcy reduced their vandalism 
costs by 66 Lo 80 percent. 

5. Kids Talking to Kids - Using students as a resour».e, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, Chamber cf Coi?merce developed an 
anti-vandalism program stressing prevention and a "kids 
talking to kids" approach. 

Junior and senior high students visit grade schools, 
present an anti-vandalism film, and then act as 
^iscussion leaders, talking about vanualism, what it 
Is, its causes, its consequences to both individuals 
and society and how to stop it. they have found that 
eliminating adul participation leads to an open 
v*xchange of ideas on combatting vandalism. 

COMMUNITY PROJECT 

Develop a radio announcernpnt incorporating local vandalism incidents 
and costs. Arraage for these announcements tr be aired regu}arly on 
local stations to publicize vandalism and the cost to the community. 

IN KENTUCKY: 

Vandalism is a recurring problem in all but H of 123 school 
districts. 

School property damage from vai.dalism was estimated at $1.2 million. 
Window breakage, plumh^ng fixtures and walls damaged by graffiti, 
scratching or gougir'* accounted for a major part of the cost. 

Fifty school districts indicated that vandalism is widespread in one 
or more schools. 



PROPERTY CRIMES 



Sample letter 



(Date) 

(Name of Business) 
(Address) 

(City, State, Zip Code) 
Dear Manager: 

The ( ) grade Social Studies clas*? at ( name of school ) has been 
stuoylng a special curriculum entitled. Juvenile Crlne Prevention. 
Part of the curriculum focuses on the results of the crlices of arson, 
vandalism, burglary and shoplifting. To make this unit more meaning- 
ful to students, they would benefit from an opportunity tc Interview 
someone In your business about: 

1. LosF-es you h^ve suffered from these crimes. 

2. How yov hard) 5 the losses. 

3. Programs yr have Instituted to prevent the problem. 
A. How students might help to prevent the problem. 

Would you be willing to cooperate with us? There would be 
approximately four to six students and one adult In each group. The 
visit should be arranged for regular class perlr which Is ( class 
time ) . The Interview would take approxlma y 15 minutes. 
Arrar '^tnents for transportation will be made. 

If you agree to the proposed Interview, please call ( telephone 
nurber ) . If I am not available, please leave a message stating 
whether or not you will be able to have us visit. A date can then be 
arranged. 

I hope to hear from you soon. 
Sincerely, 



(Teacher's Name) 
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PROPERTY CRIMES 



FIELD TRIP INTERVIEW OUTLINE 



Student's name 
School » Teacher 
Name of store 



Name of person Intervleved and position 



Suggested questions for shoplifting interview ; 

How serious a problem is shoplifting in your store? 

Is the problem increasing or decreasing? (Cite example^.) 

How successful are you in apprehending shoplifters? (Give numbers.) 

What punitive measures do you take against shoplifters? 

What age group and what sex shoplift most? (Be specific.) 




PROPERTY CRIMES 



1. Speaker - from a local insurance company or the Minnesota 

Insurance Information Center. 

Time: 20 minutes. 

Topics: How Insurance Claims by Victims of Property 
Crimes Affect Consumers 

2. Provide each student with a copy of the test Scholastic American 
Citizenship Program .* Read the Chapter "Crime and Police," pages 
439-443. An account of a home burglary is given by a college 
student. 

3. Discuss the information read. Focus on the burglary victim's 
feelings. 

4. Concluding Ar.tivity: Review the information presented on 

property crimes. 

Vocabulary quiz 



*The text Scholastic American Citizenship Program is referred to 
hereafter as American Citizenship Program . 
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PROPERTY CRIMES 



ADD-.riONAL RESOURCE 



CRIMINAL LAW: CRIMES AGAINST 
THE PERSON AND PROPERTY 



Excerpted with permission from Teenagers and the Lav by John Paul 
Hanna, Copyright, 1975, Ginn and Company. 

What is Burglary? 

Burglary Is the entering of any building (without the consent of the 
person In possession) with intent to steal or commit a felony. It 
does not matter if the door is unlocked. The placs entered or broken 
Into need not be a building. In sc*ne states entering i locked car or 
opening the locked trunk of a cat for the purpose of stealing 
something Is burglary. 

What Is Arscn? 

Arson Is that act of setting fire to any structure or burning it with 
the Intent to do damage or destroy it. It can be someone else* 
property burned without his consent. It can also be the property of 
the person who set the fire for the purpose of collecting insurance. 
The throwing of a gasolir > bomb or "Molotov cocktail" into a building 
would constitute arson* If any part of the building were charred or 
burned . 

What Is Theft? 

Theft is a general term that includes such crimes as larceny f 
embezzlement) and taking property by false pretenses* 

What Is Larceny? 

Larceny is taking without consent another person's goods or property 
with the intent of keeping them. If the property is taken by mistake 
or with the Intent to return it» there is no larceny* 

Larceny is divided into degrees, depending upon the nature and the 
value of the property stolen* The penalties given are more severe 
when the value of tie property is greater • Petty larceny means small 
thefts (in moBZ states, under $5o in value). Grand larceny means 
large thefts. The difference in amount between the two is one penny. 
Grand larceny carries a much greater penalty. Petty larceny includes 
using slugs in vending iu.chine8« toll baskets » or In coin telephones. 
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Is Receiving Stolen Property a Crime? 

One who buys or receives stolen property anH knows that It was stolen » 
or who aids In concealing the property from the owner, commit^} a 
crime. If Larry stole some hubcaps and Wally let Larry hide the hub- 
caps In his car trunk* Wally would be guilty of receiving stolen 
property. 

What Is Robbery? 

Robbery Is a combination of assault and larceny. It Involves using 
force or threats to take money or property from the actual possession 
of another against that person's will. The value of the article does 
not matter. An act may be classified as robbery even though great 
force Is not used. Snatching a purse from the grasp of a passerby 
.constitutes robbery. 

What Is Shoplifting? 

Shoplifting Is a term for a particular kind of larceny — stealing goods 
from a store or market. 

Who Shoplifts? 

Between 70 and 80 percent of all shoplifters caught are under 18 years 
of age. Girls generally outnumber boys. 

What do Shoplifters Take? 

Most shoplifters take small articles. The nationwide loss from 
shoplifting each year Is estimated at over 2.ir billion dollars. Over 
a billion of thl3 Is caused by teer^^gers. 

Why Do People, Particularly Juveniles, Shoplift? 

Most kids say they do It "for kicks." This Is true In some cases, but 
usually there Is another reason. A great many do It because they are 
sick, or neurotic. For some. It is a way of getting back at their 
parents or revolting against authority. Many youngsters shoplift 
because they want to acquire goods, they desire something but would 
rather steal It than "earn" It. Some are kleptomaniacs, or compulsive 
stealers. Kleptomaniacs usually steal for the sake of stealing. They 
do not need or even desire the articles stolen. These people ca.i 
o^ten be helped by psychiatric care. 

Are shoplifters generally from poor families? 

You might think that shoplifters are poor people who cannot afford to 
buy merchandise, but this Is not true In the majority of cases. Many 
young people steal because they are selfish. In Minneapolis a large 
department store made a study over a four^month period and found that 
oiily 10 percent of the juveniles caught were from families on relief. 
Ninety percent were from middle or high-lncoae families. 
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Some persons steal to gain "status." Ir Detroit and Okl&homa City 
girls cavght stealing confessed that they were trying to join teen 
clubs :hat required prospective members to steal a certain kind or 
amount of merchandise before joining. The average "take" for 
juveniles has now gone to around $20. It has reached the point where 
stores cannot afford not to prosecute those who get caught. 

How Much of <! Problem Is Shoplifting? 

More teenagers are picked up for shoplifting than for any other Flngle 
violation. Because of the Increasxng nationwide cost of shoplifting, 
most states have passed tougher laws against shoplifters. 

Shoplifting is just the beginning of trouble for most teenagers 
Involved. U'^less caught early and made aware that shoplifting Is 
larceny and therefore subject to legal action, they are likely to go 
on to more serious crimes. Because shoplifting Is so widespread, 
sto^eoimers are taking extra precautions. Most large stores use 
peepholes and hidden watchers with binoculars. Frequent checks are 
made of dressing rooms. Floor walkers, security forces and "shoppers" 
are used. By using closed-circuit TV cameras a security m^n can watch 
several areas of the ?tore at once from a hidden observation post. 
All of these detection procedures and devices are strictly "w. jhln the 
law." 

What are the Consequences of shoplifting? 

Generally, a first-time offender Is charged with larceny and given a 
fine, light jail sentence, or placed on probation. If convicted a 
second time, the offender can be sent to prison. If entry of the 
store with Intent to steal can be proved, he can be charged with the 
more serious crime of burglary which carries a lorger sentence. 

The punishment for an offender varies' according to whether an offender 
Is tried in juvenile or criminal court. Most serious is the record 
that is established. Most stores give names of those caught 
shoplifting CO a merchants mutual protective association, k juvenile 
prank can thus come back to haunt the shoplifters yeatk. later when he 
applies for and is turned down for a job. Stealing three cases of pop 
kept a boy out of the Nava'* Academy. A military security check will 
reveal past convictions for shoplifting atid prevent any career in the 
Mllitan ervlce as an officer. Some defense industries will not hire 
persons with a criminal * cord. 

A record can also prevent you from getting into the college of your 
choice. In later life a criminal reccrd will keep you from obtaining 
a license to practice law, laediclne, or some othe^ chosen profession. 
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What if Your Friends Shoplift? 

If you are with someone who is stei^ling, you are involved even though 
you did not take anything. If you see anyone shoplifting, you should 
infonn a clerk and let him handle the matter from there on. Parents 
of children caught shoplifting should cooperate with the store, and 
with the police, if their child is responsible. 



ADDITIONAL RESOURCE 

OUTLINE FOR PRESENTATION TO BE GT^EN BY LOCAL RESIDENT WHO HAS BEEN 
VICTIMIZED. 

Interview Subjects: 

Your presentation is part of a curriculum entitled, "Juvenile Crime 
Prevention: An Awareness Program." The curriculum focuses on the 
affect crimes have on neighborhoods and victims. The curriculum 
attempts to balance the effects of crime and potential punishment. 

Following is an outl^ne of some of the items to be discussed. Any 
ether points you would like to include are welcome. During the 
development of this curriculum it was found that students responded 
vail t:> speakers who related personal experiences. 

1. Describes what happened in detail. 

a) Who discovered the damage? 

b) How did "hey feel? 

c) What happened? 

d) When did it happen? 

2. Describe your response. 

a) Called the police? 

b) Informed others? 

3. List attempts to recover the loss. 

a) Insurance claim 

b) Fund raisers in neighborhood 

4. Describe how this crime affected your attitude toward the 
neighborhood. 

5. What precautions will you take in the future? 



LAW ENFORCEMENT 



!• Film - "What's a Cop?", portraying a police officer's average 
day. (28 minutes) 

Mote: At the end of the film there is a funeral of a police 
officer. The ending may not be clear to the ctudents. It Is 
Important that the students understand what happens. Take time 
at the end of the film to discuss It, 

2, Hand out - The Miranda Warning, Discuss the significance of this 
document. 



MIRANDA WARNING 

1, You have the r-'.ght to remain silent, 

2, Anything you say can and will be used against you In a court of 
law, 

3, You have the right to talk to a lawyer ' i have him or her 
present with you while you are being questioned, 

o 

00 

A, If you cannot afford to hire a lawyer, one will be appointed to 
represent you before any questioning If yo' wish one. 



WAIVER 

After the varnlng and in order to secure a waiver, the following 
questions should be asked and an affirmative reply secured to each 
question: 

A, Do you understand each of these rights I have explained to 
you? 

B, flavlng these rights in mind, do you wish to talk to us now? 

C, Don't sign the waiver. 
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1. Read the sentence, ri^-c a -<=nte"c-' n :hc ir»fcniatlor articie 
that supports thli^ st-atenerit aud '^tir r ^ t: rcV*" the S'ir^tence. 

Juvenile court i-3 not c r?<T::^ -»s crirc'nal r>o-:rt 



2. Look at Che words. Write 1;]*^ root word ''or o-^ch wrrd in the 
crossword spaces. 



Pcvn 

1. delinquency 

2. proceedings 



Across 



1. disposition 

2. minority 

3. referred 



Q 



! \ 



3. Re^id the sentences. Write T jf th-^ ^r.rX-r^.vcc ;? ti^u- :'d F if Che 
senteurr is false. Pewiltr six rhj:i F c^cr^t^ur.ed Lo iztake thetn 
true. You may use the "fnT'^rTiiat ion ^rticlf:. 

The taost frequent coMrr tiisposition 5s tiontinefsent., 

Tne juvenile court is ver^' coTn-^lex^ 

Only a judge is iir;olved in juvenile court procr^adlugto, 

Delinquents are children who have done sonethirg to harm 

themselves or oihers. 



Sometimes children are se.r;t tc insti tuticrs. 



How many words can you make with the letters In the word 
PROCEEDINGS (three letters or more). 

1. 6. 



2. 7, 



3. 8. 

4- 9. 



5. 10. 



Read the following. Write S If It Is a sentence; 0 If It Is not 
a sentence. Rewrite all the O's to make complete sentences. 

Minors who are caught siopllf ting 

The actions of juvenile court are meant to help children 

One of the dispositions of juvenile court 

The Increase In juvenile crime Is a serious problem 



Read the paragraph and then put an X In front of the best answer. 

This was the second time Joe was referred to juvenile court. His 
father was upset because he had tried to do things vlth Joe. But 
they always ended In an argument. This time Joe was caught 
slashing the tires of a neighbor's car. The car's windshield was 
smashed too. The judge looked at Joe sternly. 

Joe felt neglected by his father. 

Joe was a delinquent and needed guidance. 

Joe went to jail for breaking windows. 

Joe did not think he had done anything wrong. 
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I. Objective 

Involve students In the workings and the decision-making process 
of the juvenile justice system in the hope that they may better 
understand both the consequences of crime and some of the 
problemc this system currently faces. 

II. Motivation 

What kinds of things do people your age get punished for? What 
punishments do you think are fair» ifhich are not? VJhich types of 
punishments do you think help people not to repeat their 
mistakes? Which do not? 

III. Skit 

Have the students read aloud or perform the skit entitled "Judge 
for Yourself." 

IV. Follow-up Questions 

1. Do you agree with the Jecision the judge came to? Why? 
Why not? What things did you take into consideration in 
coming to your decision? 

2. Do you think that the judge's decision should have been 
severe? Less severe? 

3. The first time VJendy was picked up for shoplifting there was 
a court hearing, but the store manager dropped the charges. 
Do you think he should have? 

4. At one point the prosecutor asks the police officer if he 
reminded Wendy of her right to remair silent when he first 
realized she was suspected of shoplifting. What amendment 
of the Constitution guarantees this right? (5th Amendment) 

5. How much do you think it costs the state to have a trial of 
this kind? Where dees ' e money come from? 

6. How much do you think it cost the state to keep Wendy in a 
detention home for girls for six months? ($^2,000 a year) 
Unere does this money come from? 

7. How do adult court trials differ from juvenile court trials? 
Who would like to find out? 

8. One reason Wendy says she steals is because she wants to 
have the things she sees on TV and in magazines. What 
effect do you think advertising has on our lives? 

^9 i 
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V. Suggestions for Actl'^lties 

1. Many pollcernan spend almost half their times waiting around 
In court. What's wrong with this system and how would you 
Improve It? 

2. Witnesses » too, can spend all day In court and perhaps not 
be called to testify Sometimes they lose pay. In 
addition, court schedules are often so crowded that many 
months may pass between the actual crime and the trial and 
often witnesses forget Important details or faces. What 
would you do tc Improve this system? 

3. At one point Wendy says that she didn't realize how much 
trouble she could get Into. Hany people today believe that 
the certainty of punishment would deter crime. That Is, 
sentences should not necessarily be more severe, but more 
certain. Countries such as England have found this tc be 
true. What are the benefits of this type of system, what 
are the drawbacks? Who would like to Investigate this 
further? 



JUDGE FOR YOURSELF 

Characters: Narrator (boy or girl) 

Janet Rostin, caseworker 
Wendy Saunders, defendant 
Mrs. Sauncfers 
Mr, Saunders 

Defense lawyer (boy or girl) 
Prosecutor (boy or girl) 
Judge (boy or girl) 
Bailiff (boy or girl) 
Clerk (boy or girl) 
Mr. Ollvera, store supervisor 
Officer Moriisoti 
Mrs. Nardini, saleslady 

Costume Suggestions: Judge: Dark robe 

Lavyerd: Suits, glasses, briefcases 
Policeman: Badge, hat, dark shirt and pants 
Bailiff: Similar to policeman 
Others: Street clothes 

NARRATOR: Wendy Saunders (whom we encountered in the skit, Who'- 

to Know?) has been charged with grand larceny. It is 
the second time she h.i8 b^en -caught shoplifting. The 
first time she stole $15 worth of merchandise from a 
local department store. At first th^" store manager 
filed a complaint for petty larceny, but at the court 
hearing, he agreed to drop the charges. The judge gave 
Wendy a stern reprimand, released her to the custody of 
I.ar Qtothar, and dismissed the case. 



Props: Chairs 
Table 
Desk 

Optional 
Props: Gavel 



Paper, folders 
for lawyers 
Bible 

American Flag 
State Flag 
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CASEWORKER: 



NARRATOR: 



The second tliao» Vevdy Cr^tc.^'.: o•a^^.iJe anothsr large 
department store vith a ntoVn h'n'^b^i^;, cosmetics and a 



silk shirt sl>e r^^rT^':t'^l o£ nteslirs, 

war filed arid a c-:*^evcT k "^r vp-s c?j'S ten-:"! , 



complaint 



to in csti^aLe r»>e cl.'-.:'^ in 



ca?-:wor":.:r. Job is 
chio c?''-c °.nQ to make a 



special report c.i '"?eri.*7*s fa-aily l/ackg.'ourd . I present 
ny report to the jndee an.I he decic^of! vhether or not to 
proceed with a hi;aring. 



These were jonifi ny 



(r'^^ade) Wendy Saunders 



comes frcTi 



t!nr»or rddcl/'' class hoac. 



She 



average student at a local jur.lrr hiq'u school, and her 
i.tten'ianc^ '^hero, is r^'od, V^cn j^-eotioriL^I aDont her 
stealing, she ssH '.hou at f irr-t s'r:^ cid it on a dare, 
but then f»rjr:i ':h?.t really li^eo beinf; able to have 
things shr 



ir magazines 



things she 



couldn ' t afford cr. h jr nil ovnnce , She f eel? that the 
things she steals are nothing compared to the thefts 
she reads about in the nei;Goapers, (She does find it 
embarrassing v-hen her friendc discover she has been 
caught. Also she hoper^. to go to college to become a 
veterinriTiar* a.u^ i.^. air.iid thrt choy wlTl find out and 
she will not be pcccpc d for iirnlniag.) 

Based nr the • ^j.scv: ^rVer ' s rep'.rt, a hearin^^ was sched- 
uled whvs. :^ already in progress. The prosecutor is 
trying to pA>y»: ^Jendy stole the handbag ($A0), the cos- 
metics av.d t^u-. si]]-, shirt ($55) to snsl:ain the 
charge of ^rai d 1 arcery (theft o?' an article or arti- 
cles valuer, at $50 or norc),* The defense attorney 
will try to prove th;^t ^.hc t.vldonce presented does not 
prove Wer.dy stole the lill^ shirt . In vouj a carry a 
lighter penalty. As we come in on the scene, the 
prosecutor is oocp.ti oiiing Mr. Olivera, the store 
supervisor, who is r^eated on ^hc^ wUaos^ chriir to right 
of judpe. 



Scei.e instructions: Judg? if s^^al-d behin.i n dr 

audience . Th*^-. d'^fo^vdant • - 



^pcirc; the 
:.'ited to the right 



of the w3tr,cF5 chair lac^.if. th 
briliff if= stand^ne hy th" ttun^^ tho courtroom. 
The defiinse ottcrpey and the e'er' ar3 seated Pt o 
lonr, tabie nr thn vront of th-? ccurtroon focing 
ih'?, jTid?e The wi -.nf'-^3i:5? » t.hi dr:f frrl^r t ' i* 
parer.ts, the narrator and case<;or<er sit in chairs 
behind the defence r»c:orr>^y -nd clerk also facing 
the ysid'^/:. 






* In some states grand larceny Ir. a.^ Jr. York state it 

is $100 or more. 
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PROSECUTOR: When you found the silk shirt In the defendant's tote 

bag, was there a sales ticket or a manufacturer's 
ticket on It? 



MR. OLIVERA: 
PROSECUTOR: 



No. 

Was the manufacturer's ticket for the shirt ever found? 



DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 



JUDGE: 

PROSECUTOR: 

MR. OLIVERA: 
PROSECUTOR: 
MR. OLIVERA: 

PROSECUTOR: 
MR. OLIVERA: 



PROSECUTOR: 

MR. OLIVERA: 
PROSECUTOR: 

MR. OLIVERA: 



PROSECUTOR: 



Objection. There Is no way to prove a manufacturer's 
ticket belongs to a particular garment. 

Sustained. 

In what condition was the silk shirt you found in the 
defendant's tote bag? 

It looked like new* 

What did you do when you found the shirt? 

I had the blouse department check their stock and sales 
receipts to see if any shirts like the one found in the 
defendant's tote bag were missing. 

What were their findings? 

They found they were missing one blue silk shirt, size 
6. In addition, the saleslady, Mrs. Nardini, found a 
manufacturer's ticket from this type of shirt on the 
floor next to the counter where they were displayed. 

What color and size was the shirt found in the 
defendant's tote bag? 

Blue, size 6. 

Getting back to the afternoon of May 4th in Mr. 
Minnard's office, what happened after Mrs. Nardini said 
she had shirts similar to the one in question in stockj 

Mr. Minnard said he was fed up with shoplifters, that 
h^; wasn't going to be soft-hearted anymore. Then he, 
the policeman and the defendant left for the precinct 
station. 

Thank you, Mr. Olivera, I have no further questions of 
this witness, (returns to his seat at table) 



\0 
00 
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DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 



Mr. Olivera, when f.he silk shirt was discovered In the 
defendant's tote bag, did anyone ask her where she got 
it? 



ICO 
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MR. OLIVERA: 

DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 

MR. OLIVERA: 

DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 

MR. OLIVERA: 

DEFENSE 
ATTORNF^ . 

MR. OLIVERA: 

DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 

PROSECUTOR: 

MR. OLIVERA: 
PROSECUTOR: 

JUDGE: 
PROSECUTOR: 

CLERK: 

OFFICER 
MORRISON: 

PROSECUTOR: 

OFFICER 
MORRISON: 



Yes, sir. 



What did she say? 

She said she had bought it the day before at York's 
Department Store. 



To your knowledge did you or anyone else ever contact 
York's to see if they can led that particular shirt in 
that size and color^ 

Yes, sir. I did the next day. 



And— 

The buyer in their 
did carry it. 



blouse department 



said, yes, *.hey 



I have no further questions. (returns to his seat at 
table) 

Mr. Olivera, one final question. Did you or anyone 
else in your presence ever ask the defendant to prrduce 
a sales receipt for the shirt? 

Yes, sir, but she said she had lost it. 

No further questions. (Both Mr. Olivera and prosecutor 
return to their seats.) 

Call the next witness. 

i call Officer Howard Morrison. (Howard Morrison takes 
the witness stand.) 

(swears in Officer Morrison) Place your right band on 
the Bible. ..Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. ..so help you God? 



I do. 

What is your name? 



Howard Morrison. 



PROSECUTOR: What is your addresa? 
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OFFICER 
MORRISON: 

PROSECUTOR: 

OFFICER 
MORRISON: 



PROSECUTOR: 



OFFICER 
MORRISON: 

PROSECUTOR: 

OFFICER 
MORRISON: 



PROSECUTOR: 

OFFICER 
MORRISO!:: 



I live at 20 Beech Street. 
What Is your job? 



I am a member of the (fill In name of local police 
department) « I am a foot patrolman downtown. 

Where were yo.i on the afternoon of May 4, 198- at 
approximately 4:15 p^m.? 



I was on duty at the corner of Main and Summer Streets. 
Would you tell the court what happened at that time? 

I was with my partner. Officer Armstrong, when I 
noticed Mr. Ollvera rush out of Lane's Department Store 
and speak with the defendant. He waved for me to come 
over and I did. 

What happened then? 



He told me he had observed the defendant stealing the 
cosmetics and suspected she had stolen the handbag, 
too. 



CO 
00 



PROSECUTOR: Did you remind the defendant of her right to remain 
silent? 



OFFICER 
MORRISON: 



I did, but she began to cry and say ehe would give the 
stuff back and — . 



DEFFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 

PROSECUTOR: 



JUDGE: 



Objection — . 

(interrupts) Your honor, it is the state's contention 
that the words of the defendant at this tine are 
material and admissible in that they were a spontaneous 
expression of her feelings at the moment of being 
apprehended and thus fall within well-known and 
respected exceptions to the hearsay rule. 

Overruled, (to the officer) Continue. 



ERIC 
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OFFICER 
MORRISON: 



PROSECUTOR: 



DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 



OFFICER 
MORRISON: 

DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 

PROSECUTOR: 

JUDGE: 

DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 

CLERK: 

MRS. NARDIMI: 

DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 

MRS. NARDINI: 

DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 

MRS. NARDINI: 

DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 

MRS. NARDINI: 



As I was saying, she began to cry and to say she was 
sorry. She promised she wouldn't do it again if we 
wouldn't call her mother. She said she was afraid her 
mother would get too upset, and admitted to having 
caught shoplifting once before. 

Thank you. Officer Morrison, nc further questions, 
(returns to his seat st table) 



Officer Morrison, did the defendant ever in your 
presence or to your knowledge admit to stealing the 
blue silk shirt? 



No, sir. 



Thank you No further questions, (both Officer 
Morrison and defense attorney return to their 
respective seats) 

(rises) Your honor, that concludes the case for the 
People. 

(to defense attorney) Call your first witness. 



(rises) I call Mrs. Nardlni. (Mrs. Nardlni takes the 
witness stand.) 

(swears in Mrs. Nardlni) Place your right hand on the 
Bible. . . Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. ..so help you God? 

I do. 



What is your name? 
Frances y^rdinl 



Where do you reside? 
90 Fairmount Avenue. 



What is your job? 

T am a sales lady in the blouse department of the Lane 
Department store . 
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DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 



Mrs. Nardlnl, where wer3 you on the afternoon of May 4, 
198-? 



MRS. NAR3INI: I was working in the blouse department. 



DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 



Did you see the defendant take the silk shirt? 



MRS. NARDINI: No, sir. 



DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY- 



Mr^ Olivera testified th^t you said si^k shirts 
identical to the one found in the defendant's possess on 
had been put on display for the first time that day, 
Tuesday, May 4th. Is that true? 



MRS. NARDINI: Yes, sir. 



DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 



MRS. NARDINI: 



Would you say many customers looked at those shirts 
that Wednesday? 

Oh yes, sir. We were constantly having to refold them 
because so many customers were picking them up and 
trying them on. 



DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 



Were there any other blouses with that particular brand 
name in the vicinity of the silk shirts? 



MRS. NARDINI: Yes, sir. 



DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 



Did you or anyone else to your knowledge check to see 

i a man^-facturer' s ticket was missing from any of 
them? 



MRS. NAnDTI^I: 



No, sir. 
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DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 



PROSECUTOR: 
JUDGE: 

MRS. NARDINI: 

DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 

PROSECUTOR: 



DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 



CLERK: 



WENDY: 

DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 



WENDY: 

DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY J 

WENDY: 

DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 

WENDY: 



DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 

WENDY: 



So ic is possible th^t the manufacturer's ticket found 
later by you on the floor could have been from one of 
any number of blouses. Is that not so? 

Objection, your honor. 

Overruled. Mrs. Nardini, answer the question. 
Yes, sir. I suppose so. 



Thank you. No further questions. (to prosecutor) 
Your witness. 

(rises) No questions. (Mrs. Nardini returns to her 
seat.) 



I call Wendy Saunders. (Wendy Saunders takes the 
witness stand.) 

(swears in Wendy) Place your right hand on the Bible., 
do you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth... so help you God? 

I do. 



Were you present in the Lane Department Store on the 
afternoon of May 4, last? 

Yes. 



What did you do whiJe you were in the store? 
I stole a leather handbag and some cosmetics. 

Did you realize that this was the wrong thing to do? 

Yes, but I never realized how much trouble T could get 
into until now. 

Did you take anything else from the store? 
No. 
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DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY 

WENDY; 



Did you take a blue silk shirt, size 6, from the store? 

No — I told their what I took and I didn't take their 
shirt. 



DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 

WENDY: 



What size shirt do you wear? 
Size 1. 



DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 



PROSECUTOR: 

DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY: 



PROSECUTOR: 



JUDGE: 



BAILIFF 
JUDGE: 



Thank you. No more questions. (to prosecutor) your 
witness. 

(rises) No questions. 



Your honor, I feel that the evidence presented here 
fails to show beyond a reasonable standard of doubt 
tnat the defendant stole the silk shirt found in her 
'possession on the afternoon of May 4th last , and as 
such the charge brought against the defendant should be 
reduced to petty larceny. (sits down) 

(rises) I must disagree with my colleagae, the defense 
attorney. The defendant has already adnitted to the 
theft of the bag and cosmetics in the mistaken belief 
that ner honesty would serve to save her from 
punishment. However, when we saw that it would not « 
sh» declined to cooperate further. The physical 
evidence is striking. The defendant was found with a 
blue silk shirt, size 6, in her possession immediately 
outside the Lane Department Store. An immediate check 
of the blouse department in the store produced the 
discovery that one blouse was missing, also size 6, 
color blue. 

The issue before the court is whether the defendant is 
guilty of petty or grand larceny . Court will recess 
for 10 minutes. (bangs gavel three times) 

C'ailiff should now pass out JUDGE FOR YOURSELF slips 
to the class and have them fill them out. He should 
allow a few minutes and then collect slips, tally them 
with the clerk and pass the results to the judge.) 

•'■^li the defendant please rise. 



Tt is the opinion of the court chat you are found 
(reads results) 
MRS. SAUNDERS: (breaks down crying) Oh Wendy. 

MR. SAUNDERS: (puts his arm around Mrs. Saunders) 



CM 
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JUVENILE COURT 
ADDITIONAL RESOURCE 



CRIMINAL LAW 

(Reprinted with permlsslL from the National Street Lawyers 
Institute's publication,, "Street Law," copyright by West Publishing 
Company . ) 

1. Juvenile Law 

A dellnqi cnt child Is a person who has ccjnnltted a delinquent oCt 
(an act which is a crime under federal, state or local law) and 
Is In need of care or rehabilitation. In so^ie states delinquency 
is a broad word which Includes minor offenses lllce smoking, using 
vulgar language, and acting in an immoral way. A delinquent 
chJld may be someone who is uncontrollable, who frequently 
disobeys his pareni s or teachers, runs away from home, is a 
truant, or who disregards lawful restrictions which a state may 
put on juven"*le behavior. 

Who is a juvenile is an important question. In all states a 

maximum age is established which determines if the defendant is 

to be treav^ed as an adult or as a juvenile. In some states the ^ 

type of crime a person is accused of may alter this age limit. 

For example, in some places, if a juvenile commits murder he is 

automatically tried as an adult or in the case of serious crimes, 

the juvenile age is lowered, e.g.. from 18 to 16. 

Jivenlle or Family Courts usually also have the power to hear 
cases which involve a parent or guardian violating the rights of 
a juvenile. These include neglect cases in which the adult, or 
adults, may be accused of failing to provide the child with the 
necessities of life as the law requires, or child abuse cases 
when the parent is accused of physically harming the child. 

A. What Fhould be the maximum age in which one is considered by 
the law to be a juvenile? 

B. r>o you think adults and juveniles should be treated 
differently if they commit a crime? 

2. Procedure in Juvenile Courts 

Tlie U.S. Supreme Court has decided that juveniles being tried as 
delinquents and in danger of losing their freedom are entitled to 
many of the same rights as adult defendants. Some of these 
rights which have been specifically guaranteed include: 

A. Right to notice of charges in advance. 
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B. Right to a lawyer, 

C. Right to confront and cross-examine witnesses, 

D. Privilege against self-lncrlmlnatlon, 

E. Right to a written record of the projeedlngs, 

F. Right to appeal to a higher court, and 

G. Right to require "proof beyond a reasonable doubt" In 
delinquency cases . 

However, the Court has said that juveniles do not have the 
constitutional right to a jury trial. Some states permit juries for 
juveniles but most do not. 

The above rights were established by the U.S. Supreme Court In the 
1968 case of In re Gault . In that case Gerald Gault, a 15 year old 
boy living In Arizona, was arrested for making lewd remarks over the 
telephone. Gerald's parents were never given written notice that he 
had been arrested or of the charges against him. A hearing was held 
at which Gerald had no lawyer, no record was made of what was said, 
the woman who received the telephone call did not testify, but Gerald 
testified. Gerald had been charged with being "in need of the 
protection of the court" and being a minor and a "delinquent." The 
judge sentenced Gerald to the state industrial school until he was 21 
unless released before. Juveniles in Arizona had no right to appeal. 
The Supreme Court ruled that Gerald's rights had been violated and 
that, in the future, courts had to provide all juveniles in 
delinquency cases with the rights listed above. 

Before a juvenile can be committed to an institution he or she must be 
convicted at a trial. State law may allow an agreement between the 
prosecutor, the defense attorney and the juvenile, which would let the 
juvenile be put on probation instead of being sent to an institution. 
If the youth successfully completes the probation, the charges against 
him may be reinstated. 



JUVENILE CORRECTIONS 



CRIMINAL LAW PROBLEMS 



PROBLEM A 



(a) Do you think that there should be set penalties for crimes 
comiPilted by juveniles, e.g., 60 days in a juvenile 
institution for larceny? 

(b) If you believe in set penalties, what would you write as the 
penalties for the following acts: 

1. Stealing a bicyclj. 

2. Possassion of a small amount of marijuana. 

3. Selling marijuana. 

4. Purse snatching. 

5. Being truant from school five times. 

6. Shoplifting. 

7. Burglary of a house. 

8. Joy riding in a neighbor's car. 

9. Armed robbery of a store. 

10. Killing boy in a gang fight. 

PRO* LEM B 

Jerry is 16 years old. He is caught shoplifting record albums from a 
store. He had been convicted twice before and given probation. His 
parents say they cannot control him. 

(a) What sentence should the judge give Jerry? 

(b) Would your sentence be different if this were Jerry's first 
offense? 

(c) Would your sentence be different if Jerry was a drug addict? 



in 



PROBLEM C 

Mary's parents have gone to court and asked the judge to declare Mary, 
who is 15 years old, a juvenile delinquent. They say that she 
constantly disobeys their rules, does not come in on time and has run 
away from home three times. Her parents .^ay they can no longer 
control her and want the judge to place here in a juvenilo institution 
to be reformed. 

(a) Should tne judge do this? 

(h) Wl.at else could h(.' do? 

^1 I^O' 



JUVENILE CORRECTIONS 




(c) What should the judge do if Mary says her parents have been 
beating her on a regular basis? 

(d) What should the court do if hary says that ler parents will 
not buy her any new clothes or give her enough to e t? 
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APPLYINr CONCEPTS 

1. Hand out vrltten/oral term paper assignment. Discuss. 

2 Hand out mock trial materials. 

3. Assign roles to be played in the mock trial. 

NOTE: Several mock trial options are included in the curriculum 
materials. These materials explain how to conduct a mock 
trial. 



APPLYING CONCEPTS 



TERM PAPER 



Select cne of the topics below. Collect data on It and con^plle into a 
written paper. Sources for data are: class notes, ha'^.douts, filed 
experiences, speakers, text, news clippings and films. 



ARSON LAW ENFORCEMENT 

VANDALISM JUVENILE COURT AND LAWS 

BURGLARY JUVENILE CORRECTION SYSTEM 
SHOPLIFTING 



Write a four to five page paper on the topic you have chosen. Do not 
write on the back of any sheets of paper used. The final copy should 
be written In Ink and use proper spel' ^ng and punctuation. 



Some considerations: 



1. Clear definition of topics. 

2. Causes for committing this crime or reasons for this 
system's existence . 

3. Statistics. 

4. Effects this crime or system has on the community. 

5. What Is currently being done to stop this crime or improving 
this system. 

6. Suggestions for stopping this crime or improving the system. 
POINTS: 



Written Font 75 points possible 

Oral Form 25 additional points possible 

Total Points 100 possible 

Oral presentation should be well prepared! 

Class time be set aside for preliminary writing. Additional time for 
completion will be homework. 



Oral presentations will be given on 



Written paoers are due on 



APPLYING CONCEPTS 



CRIMINAL LAW MOCK TRIAL - ASSAULT AND BATTERY 



Facts ; 

Mike and Diana are at a party having a drink. Nick, who has been 
drinking, approaches where they are talking on a couch and, saying he 
knows Diana, tries to talk to her. Mike gets angry and asks Nick to 
go away. They argue and a fight breaks out. The police are called 
and arr ^st Nick for assaulting Mike. Nick claims that Mike caused the 
fight and he was only defending himself. 

Witnesses for the prosecution: Mike and Diana. 

Witnesses for the defense: Nick and Jess, another party-goer. 

Witness Statements. 



MIKE: "I was minding my own busiiess, sitting v3th Diana at this 

friend's party, when this guy walked up and started 
hassling Diana. I asked her if she knew him and she said, 
"No," £o I told him to leave. The guy was extremely drunk 
and he kept '"^chering my woman and wouldn't leave. So I 
stood up an' old him I'd have him thrown out of the party 
if he didn' ,ave. He squared off like he wanted to fight 
and when I turned to walk away he hit me." 

DIANA: "I was sitting with my boyfriend Mike in the basement of a 

friend's house when an old friend, Nick, came over to the 
couch we were on, Nick had been drinking and he grabbed my 
arm and told me to dance with him. Mike asked me if I knew 
him and I said, "No," because Mike ir very jealous. Nick 
wouldn't leave after Mike told him there would be trouble if 
he didn't. Mike stood up to argue with him and the nexc 
thing I knew, they were fighting." 

JESS: "A boy and girl were sitting on this couch when Nick 

approached them. I've known Nick in school for a rew 
months. He had only two drinks. I know because I came in 
with him to the party and had been talking with him all the 
time. Nick mentioned to the girl to da- ^3, and then he held 
her arm to help her up. The boy she was with got mad and 
began speaking loudly. Nick smiled and told him to be cool. 
The guy jumped up and grabbed Nick. Nick hit him back and 
they both started swinging. After that, cops came." 

NICK: "I was talking to Jess at thio party when I saw Diana. I 

had been going with her for a couple years, but I hadn' t 
seen her in a few months, I went over to see how she was 
doing. I'd drunk a couple of drinks, but I wasn't evc.i a 
little high, I asked her to dance and the boy she was with 
gave me a funny look, I know Diana well, and I figured she 
wanted to dance with me, so I took her by the arm. 'ihcn 
this guy started to confront me, I tolc him I didn't want 
any trouble. Then he jumped up and suddenly grabbed me and 
hit me." 
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APPLYING CONCEPTS 



TNSTRUCTIONf: The prosecution must set out such a convincing case 

against the defendant that the jurors believe "beyond a 
reasonable doubt" that the defendant is guilty. Af tee- 
the closing statements, the judge should instruct the 
jury as to the appropriate law in the case. 



APPLYING CONCFPTS 



MOCK TRIAL 



Participants : 
Judge 

Prosecution (In criminal case), or plaintiff's attorney ^In civil 
case) 

Defense attorney 

Witnesses for prosecution or plaintiff's attorney 

Witnesses for defendant 

Bailiff 

Jury 

Opening of Trial : 

Bailiff enters and says: "Please rise. The Court of 

Is not In session, the Honorable presiding." 

Everyone remains standing until Judge is seated. The Judge asks that 
the calendar be called and the bailiff says, "Your Honor, today's case 

^ s y. 

Judge asks if both attorneys are ready. 



Trial : 

1. Opening Statement - Prosecution of plaintiff's attorney 
Introduces him/herself and states what his or her side hopes to 
prove. State what facts on your side will show and ask for the 
verdict that you want. 

Defendant's attorney then introduces him/herself and explains the 
evidence on his or her side that will deny what the prosecution 
is attempting to prove. State the decision you hope the jury 
will reach. 

2. Direct Examination - Prosecution call its first witne<?s. 
Witnesses should have learned witness statements well enough so 
that they aren't read in answer to questions. Witnesses »Tiay 
testify to additional facts which logically follow from their 
statements but should not contradict the given facts. Prosecutor 
asks clear and simple questions that allow the witness to tell 
their 8tor> in thdir own words. Do not ask leading questions. 
Have students writd out questions in advance. 

3. Cross Examination - Defense attorney questions witnesses for tht 
prosecution to try and discredit their testimony. (This can ht 
done by showing inconsistencies in the witness story or by 
demonstrating bias.) Ask leading questions and emphasize 
portions of their testimony that favors your side. 
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After all of the prosecutlor witnesses have been questioned and 
cross examined, the defense calls its witnesses and questid s 
them under direct examination. Then the pro<;ecutor cross 
examines them* 

^- Closing Stat e ment - Prosecutor and then the defense speaks to the 
jury and tries to convince them of how the evidence presented has 
proved his o" her side of the case. 

5. Jury Inst r uctions - Judge instructs the jury as to the relevant 
law and then directs them to retite and decide upon a verdict. 

End of Trial - Jury deliberates and reaches a unanimous verdict. 
They report the verdict to the judge after returning to the 
courtroom. 

Variation on Mock Trial : 

Instead of the student preparing his or her own case, have a prepared 
set of questions* 

Additional Tips on Mock Trials ; 

!• A field trip to a courtroom before the exercise can often be 
helpful in visualizing the process. In lieu of that, many films 
on the trial process are available. 

2. Community resources can be most useful in mock trials. The 
resources — judge, attorney, law student, paralegal, attorney 
spouse — can serve as an advisor in developing the trial or can 
act as judge. 

3. Some uock trials successfully use outside persons as a jury. 
Parents, for example, could serve as the jury. 

4. After doing the mock trial before their own class, students could 
re-do it, either for another class or for parents or others. 

5. Have studen!:s explain tht , role and what that person's job is 
before they begin the mock trial role. 

6. If part of the class is selected as jury, instead of having 
secret deliberations, have them deliberate while the rest of the 
class observes . The class can then comment on the jury 
interaction and process of deliberation. 

7. If a criminal situation is used, have the judge or class 
determine what sentence is appropriate and why. 



APPLYING CONCEPT 



8. Before the class, give students a brief explanation of the case, 
such as what would ordinarily appear In a newspaper article. Ask 
students t^ vote In writing beforehand . Then see If their 
opinions changed after the trial. Discuss jury prejudice and the 
effects of newspaper publicity, particularly in criminal cases. 

9. A^k the losing party if he or she intends to appeal, and on what 
basis. Discuss when appeals are permissible and the types of 
issues that are heard on appeal. 



DAY TWO 

1. Divide class into prosecution and vieiense. 

2. Work on the moc/c trial. 

3. Work on written/oral term paper. 



DAY THREE 

Rehearse the mock trial. 



DAY FOUR 

Conduct the mock trial. 

Note: During the pilot project the student who played the role of the 
jucge asked teachers to release 12 students from other classes 
to a^:t as the jury. The jury then deliberated and delivered a 
verdict. This was found to be a very effective technique. The 
teacher worked with the jury to make sure they examined the 
facts before coming to a verdict. 



DAY FIVE 

Have students complete work on written/oral term papers due Day One, 
Week Nin^. Students should be prepared to make oral presentations 
that day. 
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Resource List 



1. "Criminal Law Mock Trial-Asscult and Battery* 
Continuing Education for Stote Court Personnel 
205 Legal Education Center 

40 North Milton Street 
Saint Paul, MN 55104 

2. Text - Criminal Justice 

Chapter 11, "The Trial," pp. 128-147. 




PREPARING PRESENTATIONS 

1. Ask students to perform their pantomimes from Day Three 
assignment. Do not spend a great deal of time criticizing, but 
after each have the class discuss what they did and how they knew 
what It was. There Is no right or wrong. Concentratlon""and 
confidence are the key points. This should take about half the 
class time "or this day. 

2. Dist r ibute shoplifting script, "Think Twi e," Part I, to all 
students. Choose studonts at random to read vailous parts. They 
may j^rotest; \^ gentle, but firm. 

3. Have students read the script. 

4. Discuss script: 

a) What happens. 

b) How script fits In with the curriculum. 

c) Legal and possible futuie Implications for its 'Characters In 
terms of the lav and future. 

DO NOT CRITICIZE CHARACTERIZATION OR WRITING. There will be 
further discussions tomorrow. 

5. Assignment 

Ask students to recall personal experiences with shoplifting and 
how they were similar to, or different from, the script. 

NOTE: Script created for this unit are to be used as the basis for 
classroom discussion as well as formal presentations to 
elementary students. Encourage students to change the scripts 
to reflect their own perceptions of shoplifting and arson. 
Scripts should portra> the effects of these crimes on other 
people, as well as on tb ^ juvenile committing them. Props such 
as dishes for the kitchen table and suitable clothing for the 
characters add to the dramatic effect of the presentation, but 
are not necessary. Posters could be created to indicate scene 
changes. These activities could be assigned to students not 
playing a role. 

General Introduction to Presentations by Student Narrator 

In the course we've studied at our school during the past few 
weeks 9 we learned many things about arson, vandalism and other 
crimes such as shoplifting. We also learned that detention 
centers are not g'^od places to be . The program made us more 
aware of the vandalism and arson that has taken p\ace in our own 
neighborhoods. We also learned that crime by ju 'eniles affects 
our records, future jobs and education. 

In the following presentations and discussions, we would like to 
show you what we learned. The first presentation is about 
shoplifting. 
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PREPARING PRESENTATIONS 



Introduction to "THINK TWICE" 

This is a presentation about shoplifting. Shoplifting Is taking 
things from stores that aren't yours. For every dollar taken It 
costs the store $100 to pay It back. It Isn't very smart to 
shoplift for In the end everyone Is hurt. Also, If you are with 
someone who shoplifts, you too will get Into trouble for you are 
an accomplice. You will see what I mean In the scene which 
follows. 

NOTE: Narrator should Introduce cast to audience and describe setting 
for Part I. 



PREPARING PR^.SENTATIONS 



Sample Script 



THINK TWICE - PART I 

Note to teacher: Customers one, two, manager and clerk can be 

either sex • However • customer one becomes 
daughter in Part II of script and customer two 
becomes son. Change script to reflect gender of 
family members. Narrator should describe setting 
to audience. 



SCENE: 
CLERK: 

CUSTOMER ONE: 
CLERK: 



CL5T0MER ONE: 
CL£RK: 

CUSTOMER ONE: 

CLERK: 

CUSTOMER: 

CLERK: 



MANAGER: 

CUSTOMER TWO: 
MANAGER: 



A drugstore. The clerk is at the cash register; 
customers one and two enter. 

Can I help you? 

Can you tell me where the red paints are? 

They're down this aisle and to your right. Here, 
I'll show you. (leads customer one down aisle) 
What kind were you looking for? (Customer two 
steals a magazine, hides it in his or her jacket.) 

Model paints. 

We have these three colors. 

O.K. (Clerk returns to counter; customer one 
selects paint, returns to co'jnter.) 

That'll be 40C. 

(Picks up package of gum.) Package of gum, too. 

Okay, twenty cents. (Clerk rings up the amount 
on the cash register.) That comes .o 63c. Here's 
your change . Thank you. Come again. (The two 
customers exit; the store manager fol]ows them 
outside. ) 

Hold on. What'd you take? I just saw you t; i e 
that magazine. 

I did not. 

I saw you. 



CUSTOMER TWO: 



Why would I take a magazine? 



PREPARING PRESENTATIONS 



Sample Script 



MANAGER: I don't know. I get really sick ot this, everybody 

stealing from my store. (Clerk comes outside.) This 
customer just took a book. It's in (his/her) jacket 
right now. 

CUSTOMER TWO: No I didn't take anything. 

MANAGER: What's in your jacket then? (Pause, manager takes 

magazine.) O.K., whose idea was this? 

CUSTOMER TWO: It was both of ours. 

MANAGER: Let's go call your parents. 

CUSTOMER TWO: Are you goirg to call my mom? I already got in trouble 
this week. 

CLERK: You should have thought of that before you took it. 

-^AGER: Let's go. o 

CUSTOMER TWO: Oh (They re-enter the store.) 
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PREPARING PRESENTATIONS 
Sample Script 



Note CO teachers: 



THINK TWICE - P/JlT II 

Change script to reflect gender of family members. 
Narrator should describe setting to auulence. 



SCENE: Family kitchen. Father Is at one end of table, mother 

and son In middle facing out, and daughter at other 
end • 

TIME: Several hours after shoplifting. 

FATHFR: Why did you take the magazine? 

FON: You wouldn't give it to me. 

FATHER: How do you know? 

SON: Because whenever I ask r something you always say, 

"You don't do this and you don't do that." 

FATHER: You could 've earned the money. 

SON: How? 

FATHER: You could 've done housework around here. 

SON: A dollar here, a dollar there. Wow. 

MOTHER: The dollars add up. If you would just do some work. 

SON: I do. 

MOTHER: I have aSked you to help me. 

fATHER: If you wanted more than a dollar here and a dollar 

there, you should go out and get a job. All you do is 
sit around. 

SON: I have tried. I go out looking on Saturdays. 

FATHER: You don't try. All you do is watch television. 

SON: T go looking sometimes. 

FATHER: I think you just go over to your friand's house. 

DAUGHTER: Yes. 
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PREPARING PRESENTATIONS 



Sample Script 



FATHER: You shut up. 

SON: Why don't you yell at her? She w in on it, too. 

DAUGHTER: I was not. 

MOTHER: Who took the magazine? 

SON: I did but 

MOTHER: All right. 

DAUGHTER: I didn't even know you too^: it, 

FATHER: Your mother gave her money for a prescription. 

SON: You wanted the book just as much as I did. 

DAUGHTER: Well, who took it? 

SON: I told her I didn't have any money for the book. 

MOTHER: Then why did you take it? 

SuW: Because I wanted it. 

FATHER: What was so special about it? 

SON: Nothing. 

MOTHER: Did you want it badly enough to steal it? 

DAUGHTER: He did it just 'cause his friends do. 

FATHER: Oh, all your frie^ ^s steal too, huh? Well, you're 

going to have to idce the consequences. I think 
should just ground you for about two months. 

IIOTHER: You know that's going to show up on your record some 

day when you want a job. It will. 

FATHER: And we're trying to save money for you to go to 

college. 

SON: All they did was call you up and tell you what I did. 

MOTHER: You don't think they keep a file, a record of 

shoplifters? 



PREPARING PRESENTATIONS 



Sample Script 



SON: No. 
MOTHER: They do. 

FATHER: They do. It will be on your record and it might be 

hard for you to get a job. 

SON: Why don't you just give me the money you were saving 

for college and then I can get whatever I want. 

MOTHER: That money is for your education. We will use it for 

something else if you don't go to college. 

FATHER: We have bills to pay, you know. 

SON: What about ber? You give her all the mone> she wants. 

MOTHER: She earns it. She works, she babysits, she does 

dishes, she vacuums. 

SON: You give her allowance. You don't give me anything. 

FATHER: That's because she works around here and you don't. 

MOTHER: How do you think this whole thing makes us fuel? Huh? 

Ask your sl&^ J. Ask her. 

SON: She was there. She should feel the s^^mh ar me. 

MOTHER: Ask her once if she's embarrassed. Ask her if she :-S 

ashamed because of what you did. 

DAUGHTER: You got me in trouble. 

SON: Hew is it hurting her? 

MOTHER: She had to be embarrassed because of you. . .Something 

you did. 

DAUGHTER: Now it's all around school and everyone is teasing me 

and making fun of me. 

MOTHER: Everyone says you are crooks. 

FATHER: Do you want everyone to call you that? 

MOTHER: All the neighbors. .. I 'm going to be embarra^^ied to talk 

to them now. 



PREPARING PRESENTATIOi^S 



Sample Script 



FATHER: 



I th'nk we should ground him. 



DAUGHTER! 



Y<ja, for three years. 



MOTHER: 



Oiie month. You are grounded for one month without 
privileges* 



FATHER: 



Ma /be you'll thlak twice about It before you ever do 
soiaethlng like this again* 



END 



Ending to THINK TWICE (given b narrator) 

After hearing this discussion, you've learned that you lose everyone's 
trust when you shoplift; you get a criminal record; It just doesn't 
pay. Instead of doing something like shoplifting, try to find ways to 
earn money. 



ADDITIONAL RESOURCE 



Sample introduction to "EVERYBODY ELSE DOES IT." 

A shoplifter is a person who takes goods form a store while acting 
like a customer. Shoplifters are usually caught by a security guard. 
Part of a security guard's job is to stop shoplifting. 

Stores and businesses consider shoplifting a serious crime. Most 
shoplifters are referred to the police. 

People shoplift for different reasons. Some are professional, but 
most are juveniles, often looking for excitement or to prove they're 
not "chicken." 

If you are with someone who shoplifts, you could also get into 
trouble. Even though you may be innocent, it looks as if you were 
helping. 

As you will see in the following skit, it doesn't pay to shoplift. 



NOTE: Narrator should set scene, introduce characters. 



Alternate Sample Script 

EVERYBODY ELSE DOES IT - PART 1 



NOTE SCENE: 



Roles can be changed to reflect gender of students. A 
drugstore. The clerk is at the counter. Two customers 
enter. 



CUSTOMER ONE: 
CLERK: 

CUSTOMER ONE: 
CLERK: 

CUSTOMER ONE: 
CLERK: 

CUSTOMER ONE: 
CLERK: 



CUSTOMER ONE: 
CUSTOMER ONE: 
CLERK: 

CUSTOMER TWO: 
CLERK: 

MANAGER: 
CUSTOMER ONE: 
MANAGER: 

CUSTOMER ONE: 
MANAGER: 



Good morning. 
Good morning. 

Could you tell me where your paints are? 

Sure. What kind do you want - water paints or oil 
paints? 

Oil. 

Oil? 

Sure. 

Right this way. (Clerk leads her down aisie.) Um... 
Here they are. They're all different colors. These 
are the little ones with the brush and here's the spray 
kind. You juFc pick out what you want. (Customer two 
steals a magazine* puts it under his/her shirt.) 

O.K. Thank you. (The clerk returns to the counter, 
customer one browses, then returns to counter.) 

I guess you don't have what I'm looking for. (Customer 
two purchases candy.) 

Will there be anything else? 

No. 

That'll be 75 cents. Thank you. (Customer one and two 
exit. Store manager follows them out.) 

Hold it a minute. Did you take something? 

Not me. 

Yeah, you took ±c. I saw you take something and put it 
right in your shirt. 

Oh, yeah? I didn't take anything. 

Yes, I saw you take a magazine. Why did you take it? 
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CUSTOMER TWO: Cuz, I wanted a magazine. 

MANAGER: Well, you could* ve bought It. 

CUSTOMER TWO: Well, I'll buy it right now, then. 

MANAGER: No, it's too late now. What's your name? 

CUSTOMER TWO: Carol. 

MANAGER: And what's your name? 

CUSTOMER ONE: Jeanira. 

MANAGER: You're both going to have to go up to the office. 

CUSTOMER ONE: Me, too? 

MANAGER: Yes, you too. You were with he'-. 

CUSTOMER ONE: I didn't know she took it. 

MANAGER: V^ell, you were still /ith her. 

CUSTOMER TWO: You did too. You wfinted it, too. 

CUSTOMER ONE: No, I didn't. Wi.at woulil I want with a dutch magaz 

CUSTOMER TWO: She did. She wanted it, too. 

MANAGER: Come on, let's go. 

CUSTOMER TWO: Wl^ere? 

MANAGER: We're gonna go call your \-arents. 

CUSTOMER TWO: Why do they have to know? 

14ANAGER: Because, when kids shoplift, we call their parents 
(They re-enter store.) 



EVERYBODY ELSE DOES IT - PART II 

PLACE: Family living room. Two chairs placed together form a 

couch on which daughter sits. One parent Is placed on 
chair on elthor side of her. 

TIME: Several hours after the shoplifting occurred. 

FATHER: O.K. why did you shoplift? 

DAUGHTER: (Customer two): I don't know. 

FATHER: What do you mean you don't know? 

DAUGHTER: I don't know. 

FATHER: Why did you take that magazine? 

MOTHER: You must've had a reason. 

FATHER: Didn't you have any money to pay for It? 

DAUGHTER: No. 

FATHER: Why didn't you just ask us for the money? 

DAUGHTER: I did, but you yelled at me for that. 

FATHER: Th was because I gave you money for lots of things 

..i.3 week. 

MOTHER: Why would you want to steal a magazine? 

FATHER: It seems like your mother Is always giving you money to 

spend on something. All the time. 

MOTHER: Do you think we should just stop giving you spending 

money at all? 

DAUGHTER: No. 

FATHER: Don't you think you deserve to be punished? Who were 

you with? 

DAUGHTER: Jeanlne. 

FATHER: Did she make you do this? 

MOTHER: What makes you think you had the right to do this? Did 

you like going to the police station? 



DAUGHTER: 



I didn't mind. 
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FATHER: What do you mean you didn't mind? Aren't you ashamed? 

We were ashamed when we had to come down and get you. 

DAUGHTER: It wasn't any big thing. Everybody else does it. 

FATHER: You aren't everybody else. 

MOTHER: Don't you have enough brains to know that it's wrong? 

FATHER: Why don't you look at us? Are you too ashamed? 

MOTHER: Answer me. If you do this again, do you know where you 

might go? 

DAUGHTER: The detention center, 

MOTHER: Do you know what it is like for the kids in that place? 

It's not very nice. 

FATHER: That's where Jesnine is going because she stole 

socething before. Do you want to go there*" 

MOTHER: I think you should go to your room and thJnk about what 

you did* 

FATHER: Think ^ibout what it would be like at the detention 

center, what it would do to your future. Do you want 
to have a juvenile record? 

DAUGHTER: (exits) 

FATHER: Well, what do you think we should do? 

MOTHER: Shf need some privileges taken away. She's constantly 

watching TV and her grades are going down. 

FATHER: Maybe she should be grounded. That will make her rhink 

about what she's done. 

MOTHER: I don't think she should be allowed to see Jeanine 

anymore. She is a bad influence. 

FATHER: I hope this is the last we'll hear of shoplifting. 

MOTHER: I'll go tell her about our decision. 

END 
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Ending to "EVERYBODY ELSE DOES IT" (given by narrator) 



As you have seen, you hurt a lot of people's feelings, mainly your 
family, when you steal. You also lose a lot of respect from other 
people* The people all around you are affected too, because prices 
are raised at stores to make up for what was taken. 

If you commit such crimes, you will probably get caught. If and when 
you get caught, you will certainly get kicked out of that store for 
good, and more than likely ycu will get taken to the police station 
and possibly the detention cc^nter. It isn*t worth the trouble. Don't 
shoplift. 



PREPARING PRESENTATIONS 



Introduction to I DIDN*T MEAN TO DO IT 



Arson is the malicious burning of someone 's home or building* Arson 
causes people and businesses great losses each year. Almost one-third 
of all fires are arson* About one thousand people a year die from 
arson fires. Vflienever someone *s house is burned down by arsonists* 
they don*t feel very good about it, and the neighbors don't either, 
because everybody's insurance goes up. They are also afraiO the same 
thing will happen to them. People usually have a motive for arson* 
they might also do it to conceal a crime, to get attention, for spite 
or to get revenge. 



PREPARING PRESENIMIONS 



I DIDN'T MEAN TO DO IT ^ PART I 



Note to narrator: Introduce cast. Describe setting. 

Note to teacher: Changs script to reflect gender of characters. Do 
not have students actually light candle. 

SCENE: A living room. Two girls are sitting In chairs. 



SAIXY: I'm so mad at my mom. 

CINDY: Well, look at your grades. You aren't doing well In school. 

SALLY: Well, so what. They're not Important. She didn't have to 
ground me. 

CINDY: They're really Important. They have a lot to do with your 
future. 

SALLY: Well, my future's a long way off. I hate my mom. 
CINDY: You're so mean. 

SALLY: Your mom lets you do anything you want. 

CINDY: No, she doesn't. You shouldn't be mad at your mom. Don't 
be mad at her, just talk to her. 

SALLY: Well, talking won't help. She just left now anyway. 

CINDY: Well, just wait until she gets back. 

SALLY: She won't be back for hours. She always leaves me alone. 
CINDY: Cool off! 

SALLY: No! (she crosses to desk) Look at his old antique desk — she 
really loves It. I should burn It. 

CINDY: Burn It... no! 

SALLY: Well, why not? 

CINDY: Fire Is not the way to solve anything. If you want to get 
back at her or anything, I just don't want to be around you. 



o 
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SALLY: 

CINDY: 
SALLY: 
CINDY: 

SALLY: 
CINDY: 

SALLY : 
CINDY: 

SALLY: 
CINDY; 

SALLY: 
CINDY: 
SALLY : 
CINDY: 

SALLY : 



Then I'll tell your mother about Friday night. You know 
what they're going to do when they find out about Friday 
night? 

You won't tell anybody about Friday night. 
I will too. Yes, I will. 

O.K. I'll help you, but I really don't want to do this. 
That's really low of you to do anything like that to me. 

Well, I need your help. Just come on. You gotta help me. 

O.K. I'll help you, but I really don't think It's a good 
Idea. 

Well, It^s gonna work. Come on, let's do It. 

O.K... You better not tell anybody anything. (Sally opens a 
desk aiawer and lights a candle.) 

I won't tell anybody a thing about Friday night. 

No, I don't want to do It! (Cliidy slaps Sally and lighted 
candle accldently drops into desk drawer.) 

You didn't have to hit me like that! My you're such a fake! 
No, I'm not a fake. 
Yes, you are. 

You tell all my secrets. Look at what you dldi (uclnts to 
desk) 

Let's get out of here! (they exit) 



ERIC 
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PREPARING PRESENTATIONS 



I DIDN'T MEAN TO DO IT - PART II 

Note: Narrator Introduces characters and describes setting. 

SCENE: Street In front of Sally's house. Arson Investigator stands 

to the left, neighbor In center, the two mothers to the right* 

TIME: One hour after fire has been extlnqulshed. 



ARSON INVESTIGATOR: 



NEIGHBOR: 




INVESTIGATOR: 
NEIGHBOR: 

CINDY'S MOTHER: 
SALLY'S MOTHER: 

INVESTIGATOR: 



Half this house was burned. 
Did anyone see anything? 



We suspect arson- 



I did. I happened to be standing at my window 
watering some plants earlier this afternoon. I 
saw omoke coming out of a window in the house 
across the street. Then I saw two girls burst out 
the front door and run down the street as fast as 
they could. 

Do you know who the girls were? 

I am positive one of them was your daughter 
(points to Cindy's mother), and the other was your 
daughter (points to Sally's mother). 

I can't believe m^ daughter would do such a thing. 

I hope you aren't Insinuating my Sally would even 
think of starting a fire on purpose. She realizes 
the danger of playing with fire. 

Would there be any reason why your daughter would 
set a fire? 



C\J 
C\J 



SALLY'S MOTHER: 



Well, we did have an argument over a punishment I 
gave her. I know she was upset, but why would she 
want to burn down her own house? 



NEIGHBOR: 



INVESTIGATOR: 




It has happened all over the neighborhood, 
these kids who have nothing better to do. 



It'i 



I guess lots of times young people just don't 
realize the consequences of their actions. But It 
Isn't always the kids. Sometimes professional 
arsonists set fires to collect money from 
Insurance companies like ours. People, especially 
young people, sometimes set fires for revenge. 
Could that be the case with Sally? 
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SALLY'S MOTHER: 



CINDY'S MOTHER: 
CINDY: 

SALLY'S MOTHER: 
SALLY: 

SALLY'S MOTHER: 
SALLY: 

SALLY'S MOTHER: 
SALLY: 

SALLY'S MOTHER: 
SALLY: 

CINDY: 

SALLY'S MOTHER: 
SALLY: 

SALLY'S MOTHER: 
INVESTIGATOR: 



CINDY'S MOTHER: 



I really don't know. I guess the evidence does 
point to that. (Sa' ^ and Cindy enter right, and 
stand away from the rest of the group. They are 
ashamed and frightened.) 

Where have you been? 

We went downtown for something. 

Do you know what happened to our house? 

Yes, I heard from f,ome kids down the street. We 
have insurance though, right? 

We have insurance. In fact, the arson 
investigator is here. Do you knew what arson i<i'> 

Yes. 

it is it? 

It is a fire that is lit on purpose. 
Did you light the fire, Sally? 

I was mad. I didn't mean to burn everything, did 
I, Cindy? 

The candle dropped and everything went up in 
flames all at once. We were scared, so we ran. 

Why would you do such a thing? 

I wanted to get revenge. I was mad. But I didn't 
mean to do what I did. 

(to investigator) What do we do now? 

Well, first of all I would suggest counseling for 
yoa and your daughter. You need to fvd a better 
way to work out your problems. You laay not have 
meant to burn everything, but yoi\ should have 
realized that fire is not way to solve your 
problems. We can refer you to someone who can 
help you. I am sorry to say that you may not be 
able to collect fully on your insurance. 

Would you like to stay at our house for a few days 
until you can get some things .raightened out? 



on 
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SALLY'S MOTHER: Thank you. That Is very kind of you. Come on, 

Sally. We have a lot to talk about. (Sally and 
her mother exit, leaving the rest of the group to 
:alk among themselves.) 

Ending to "I DIDN'T MEAN TO DO IT" (given by narrator) 

It doesn't pay to start a fire because of lot of people get hurt and 
property gets destroyed 



i:i8 



PREPARING PRESENTATIONS 



Additional Resource 

Alternate Sample Script on Arson 



ARSON; NEIGHBOR H OOD SCENE - PART I 

SCENE: Outside a burned house, a TV reporter holds a microphone, 
facing audience. 



TV REPORTER: 



SISTER ONE: 
SISTER TWO: 
SISTER THREE: 
SISTER ONE: 

SISTER TWO: 

TV REPORTER: 
SISTER ONE: 



TV REPORTER: 



I'm standing on Fourth Street in Dayton's Bluff in 
front of the burned-out shell of a house which once 
belonged to Sara, Em^.Ty and Louise Baxley. Ah, there's 
been a high incidence of arson in ^ Dayton's Bluff 
neighborhood, and we're going to talk to the three 
sisters who lived in the house. Let's find out their 
feelings abou^ arson and what they think can be done to 
stop arson in the Dayton ' s Bluff neighborhood. 
(Reporter turns to sisters and talks.) 

Some kids were found a couple blocks away. They had 
matches and cloth to set fire - so they're suspected. 
You know that they did it. 

Our father built this house 100 years ago. Our house 
was filled with antiques. The one we valued most was 
our great grandmother's rocking chair. 

If I ever caught those kids, I'd kill 'em. I'd wring 
their necks. They burnt everything. They left us with 
nothing. 

I feel bad for the things we lost, but I fpel sorry for 
the kids, too. They probably didn't have anything 
better to do. 

They should build a recreation center in this 
neighborhood so V ds would have something to do. 

What do you think should be done about these arsonists? 

We should have stricter laws and enforce them more or 
do something 'cuz they shouldn't get away with burning 
people's houses down, and then just get off easy as a 
slap on the hand. 



For KEEY-TV, this is your mini-cam reporter, ( 
and back to you, ( 



.) 
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Additional Resource 



AR SON; NEIGHBORHOOD SCENE, PART II 

SCENE: Community Center. Legl^ator and nelghboi one are seated at 
table placed diagonally at right. They face audience. Other 
neighbors are seated diagonally on chairs at stage left. 

TIME: The day after the fire. 



NEIGHBOR ONE: 



SISTER THRLE: 



NEIGHBOR TWO: 



(stands - indicates Legislator) Before we start 
tonight, I'd like fo introduce you all to our 

state legislator, ( ) . 

egislator stands, audience claps, all sit. ) 

( ), we are all 

concerned about arson in Dayton's Bluff. These 
are two sisters who just recently had their 
hundred year old family home burned (indicate 
sisters). V/hat are we going to do about this 
arson problem? Should we have stricter laws for 
juvenile arson? 

(stands) have to do something. They can't get 
away with burning our house down. (sits) 

(touches Sister Three's elbow) It isn't always 
the kids who do it. 



SISTER THREE : 
NEIGHBOR xVO: 

SISTER THR2E: 
NEIGHBOR CNF: 



It /as kxds this time. They burnt our house. 

It was this time, and mtybe the next, but it isn't 
always the kids. 

I didn't say it was always the kids, but they did 
It this time and they are going to pay for it one 
way or another. 

(stands and claps hands to restore order) What 
are we going to do about this? Should we make 
stricter laws about arson? Especially kids doing 
arson. Did you know that over half of the arson 
around here is done by juveniles. 



LEGISLATOR: 



I can look into the law and see about it. I can 
get a petition started and see what other 
neighbors think. 



NEIGHBOR THREE: I want to know what is going to happen in the 

"^uture. 



PREPARING PRESENTATIONS 



# 



SISTER TWO: 



NEIGHBOR TWO: 



SISTER ONE: 
NEIGHBOR TWO: 
NEIGHBOR FOUR: 

NEIGHBOR THREE: 

NEIGHBOR ONE: 

NEIGHBOR FOUR: 

NEIGHBOR THREE: 

SISTER ONE: 
LEGISLATOR: 

SIST'^.R ONE: 

NEIGHBOR ONE: 

SISTER TWO: 
NEIGHBOR TWO: 

SISTER ONE: 
NEIGHBOR TWO: 



What about our house? We have almost nothing 
left. 

The kids responsible may be sent to a correctional 
facility. They will have to pay restitution on 
the house. That means the kids will have to pay 
back some of the money lost. 

The can't pay for the house. 

They can't pay for everything, but they can try. 

I think we should provide recreation centers c 
something for these kids around here to do. 

That would probably help. They set flies because 
they are bored. 

The kids who set fires wouldn't want to go to a 
recreation center — ycu wouldn't see them there. 

Maybe if we had a special room for plnball, pool 
and those kinds of things, It would attract theii 
to come there Instead of Retting Into trouble. 

If we had those things, they would probably come 
to the center. 

Can you get us a recreation center? 

I can get a petition started about building a 
recreation ceater, send It around, and see what 
the response Is. 

Meanwhile, where are we supposed to live? Wliat 
are we supposed to do? 

We could start a neighborhood fund for you. It 
might help a little. 

What about all our antiques^ 

I know they are Irreplaceable. I guess that is 
one of the worst parts of arson. 

I looks like a petition and a recreation center 
might be the answer; we're going to have to work 
together to get one. 

What about collecting noney for restitution? Can 
you get that done? 
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LEGISLATOR: 
NEIGHBOR ONE: 



SISTER ONE: 



The juvenile court will see to that. 

Thank you all for coming. I think we will all 
help make this neighborhood a better place 
live. We will start a petition. We*l] send 
around to all of you. You sisters can stay at 
house until you make other arrangements. 

Oh thank you. Thu^^'s very nice of you. 



to 
it 
my 



GO 
CVJ 



PRCPARING PRESENTATIONS 



Alternate Sample Script on Robbery 



TWO SIDES TO THE STORY 

Note: Narrator Introduces characters and describes setting. Have 
characters read slowly, and pause between lines. 

SCENE: Schoolroon. Robber Is at right, facing audience. Victim Is 
at left, facing audience. Both robber and victim are talking 
to the audience, explaining robbery from each point of view. 

TIME: The present. 



VICTIM: It was Saturday and three of us went downtown to buy some 
shoes. 

R0B3EP: My friend, Ken, asked me If I wanted to make some quick 
money. 

VICTIM: We came out of the shoe store and we saw those two kids 
coming up to us. 

ROBBER: VJe stopped these three kids and Ken told them to give us 
their money. 

VICTIM: One kid took Rick's money. 

ROBBER: After we had their money, this man came up and asked us what 
was going on. I said It was none of his business. 

VICTIM: One cf the kids hit the man and took off. 

ROBBER: We went over to McDonald's and bought ^^ome chow. 

VICTIM: We started to chase them, but the guy told us to call uhe 
cops. 

ROBBER: While we were In McDonald's a cop came up to us and asked us 
where we got all our money. 

VICTIM: We told the cops that those were the kids that took our 
money . 

ROBBER: The cops told us to come outside and we'd settle this. 

VICTIM: Rick's dad catne downtown and took us home. We didn't feel 
like doing anything the rest of the day. 

ROBBER: We went to the police station and they called our parents to 
pick us up. We have to go down to juvenile court next week. 
T don't know what will happen there. 
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VICTIM: We're ^n'rald to go downtown anymore unless we have someone 
older with us. 

ROBBER: My parents grounded me. They won't even let me hang around 

with Ken anymore. I've really riade a mess of things. 

ENDING (given by narrator). 

Sometimes people don't realize that what they do hurts themselves as 
well as others. The persons who committed the robbery In this skit 
may now have a police record. The person who was robbed Is afraid to 
walk around downrown. When It comes to crime, everyone pays. 
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Additional Resource 



Introduction: 

There are consequences for the person who commits a crime and the 
victim. The following scene tells both sides of the story, from the 
point of view of the roober and the victim. 



I T WASN'T WORTH IT 

NOTE: Narrator introduces characters and describes s^ttin^. Have 
characters read slowly and pause between lines. 

SCENE: School room. Victim sits at left, facing audience. The boy 
and girl sit at right, facing audience. 

TIME: The present. 



It was about ten o'clock at night, and we got on the bus to 
go downtown. About two stops after we got on, we saw this 
girl board the bvs. She started talking to the bus driver 
and we listened to what she was saying. 

Well, when I got out of dancing, I had to get on the bus 
because my Mom wasn't going to pick me up that night. I got 
on the bus. This girl and boy and an old guy were sitting 
in the back of the bus. I sat down next to the bus driver 
because I know him. I ride the bus a lot. 

She started talking to the bus driver and we overheard that 
she just got paid from giving dance lessons. . .and we 
thought it would be a good idea to get some money from her. 
We wanted to go to a concert and didn't have the money. 

So we decided to take the money from her when she got off 
the bus. We hadn't done anything like that before, but we 
didn't think it would be any big deal. 

Well, when I sat down, I was talking to the bur; driver about 
how I teach dancing lessens and get money for it. I Just 
started teaching and I had Just gotten paid for the first 
time. I was ri.ally excited because I knew Just what I 
wanted to buy with it. We came to my stop, so I got off the 
bus. I started walking down this alley behind ny house, 
because it is the quickest way to get home. I hea.d a noise 
behind me. 



BOY: 



VICTIM: 



GIRL: 



BOY: 



VICTIM: 
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Additional Resources 



GIRL: 
BOY: 



GIRL: We waited until she got off the bus and then we got off and 
followed her. 

BOY: We were following her down the alley and I accidently kicked 

soLit;thing» and we had to run up and catch her before she 
could scream or run away. I took out his little knife I had 
and put it against her back. I wasn't really going to do 
anything with it. I just wanted to scare her. 

VICTIM: \n\en I w^s walking and knew I was being followed, I got 

really scared. I thought for awhile they weren't following 
me, but then they started running after me and I got really 
scared. When they caught me, they put a knife against my 
back and told me to give them all ^' money. T was scared 
that they were really going to hurt -.e so I told them where 
my money was. 

After that, she gave me the money and we ran. 

We were standing at the corner and a cop car came up. We 
tried to look really calm, but then he got out and came up. 
to us and said that we looked like the two juveniles whc 
robbed a girl a little earlier. 

VICTIM: When they left I started screaming and this lady came out of 
her house and tried to calm me down. She took me inside and 
called the police. I was still shaking and really 
frightened. She told me that cops were patrolling the area 
and they would catch the kids who took the money. 

GIRL: Tomorrow we go to court. It was really dumb to do that. I 

guess we didn't think how it would make the girl feel if we 
took her money. We weren't going to hurt her but she didn*C 
know that. I don't know what is going to happen to us now* 
But I know it wasn't wor^.h it. 

BOY: The police took us down to the police station and we told 

them we did it. We're going to go to juvenile court. I was 
r'ially scared when I got to the detentior center. I hate it 
there. I couldn't do anything without asking someone firsti 
and chey were watching me all the time. I know one thing. 
I will never do anything like that again. 
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Additional Resource 



VICTIM: Now I'm really afraid of the dark and afraid t' {<o out 

because the same thing might happen again. That is the way 
my mom feels too now, so whenever I go out at night, I need 
someone to go with me. She won' t let me take the bus at 
night anymore either. That is the way other parents in our 
neighborhood feel, too. They won't let their kids out a*, 
night because they are afraid. I'm glad those kids that dio 
it got caught. I think anyone who does things like that 
should punished. 



ENDING (given by narrator) 



The people ^ho committed this crime didn't think about the 
consequeaces of their act, not only for the person to whom it happened 
but for themselves. It will be a permanent mark on their record. The 
girl will never forget her frightening experience. 
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Scripts Included in unit: Resource List 



1. Film: "Greenhouse," Barr films publisher 

Saint Paul Public Schools 

2. Film: "A Vandalism Story: The Clubhouse" 

Harper & Row Media, publisher 
Saint Paul Public Schools and the 
Law Enforcement Resource Center 
612-339-1651 
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VANDALISM STORIES 



Here is Story //I. Listeu carefully so you can answer the question 
be the first to put the puzzle pieces together, and find out what 
says. 

Two boys, let's call them Bill and Rick, were walking home 
after school and paFsed a home where a child had left his 
toys out on tbe lavn. Bill saw a rubber duck and kicked it 
across the yard. Meanwhile, Rick found a skateboard. He 
picked it up and skated back and forth on the sidewalk in 
front of the house. Then Bill joined in and the two of them 
tried to see how fast they could go. One of the wheels 
finally came off. They gave up riding the skateboard. Rick 
picked up a baseball and threw it into a mud puddle. The 
boys then walked hone. 



Questions : 

1. Vhich of these actions were vandalism? 

(Discussion - would it have been vandalism if the 
skateboard had not broken?) 

2. Should the boys have played with the toys? 

3. Was it the fault of the child who left the toys outside 
or Bill's and Rick's fault that th2 skateboard was 
broken? 

4. What should happen to the boys? Was what they did 
wrong? 

5. What is a good definition of vandalism? 
Story #2 

Linda loves peaches! Especially the ones in Mrs. James' 
yard. One day she had nothing to do and no one to play with 
so she decided to go to Mrs. James' yard. When sh3 got 
there she climbed the fence. She shook about ten peaches 
from the tree. She was picking up the peaches when she 
heard Mrs. James' dog barking. Linda tried to run but the 
dog, Poochie, chased her. Linda threw peaches at the dog so 
she could get out of the gate. Linda opened the gate and 
got out , but Poochie got out too. As Linda turned to run 
she saw Mrs. JpTies coming out the front door. Linda ran. 



Questions : 

1. Was what Linda did vandalism? 

2. She had not planned to do anything wrong. Does this 
make a difference? 

3. What should Linda do now? 

4. What should she have done if she wanted some peaches? 



5. Do you think Mrs. James will let Linda have peaches 
from her tree after what happened? Why or why not? 

Now for our last story. These are the last pieces of the puzzle, so 
listen carefully. 

Story #3 

Five kids, Frank, Ron, Joe, Pam sr^ ''jobles, were going over 
to the park just around the cornoi Frank brought a radio 
that belonged to his sister. The kld» listened to the music 
and played on the swings and play equipment. Ron and Pam 
started dancing on a picnic table. Bubbles — her real name 
Is Beth but because she likes bubble gum so much everyone 
calls her Bubbles — anyway. Bubbles was chewing her gum 
when she decided to get a drink at the fountain. She threw 
her gum on the blacktop, got a drink and then started 
chewing three new pieces of bubble gum. Ron tossed the 
swings around the top pole. Then he and Frank tied two 
swings Into a huge knot. The kids threw candy wrappers and 
gum wrappers on the ground and turned over two trash cans. 
Bubbles put her three pieces of gum in the mouth of the 
drinking fountain. They all decided to leave. They 
laughed and said what a great time they had. But Frank left 
the radio sorting on the slide. 



Questions : 

1. Can you name all the acts of vandalism which took place 
in this story? 

2. Joe did not do anything in the park. Is he as guilty 
as th<» other four? 

3. How would you feel if you went to the park and found it 
the way these kids left it? 

4. Who will have to repair the damage done? (Stress 
consideration for others.) 

5. Who have the children in this story hurt by what they 
did? 



Final Question ; (Answer to the "YOU" puzzle). 
ANSWER: YOU 

Ask students: What it the question that goes with this answer? 

(The question is: "Who can do something about these crimes?") 

Discuss this answer and question in further detail with your 
group. 
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FOREWORD 



"The vigilent protection of constitutional freedom is nowhere more vital than 
in the community of American schools. Sturients do not "shed their constitu- 
tional rights ... at the schoolhouse gate," the U. S. Supreme Court said in the 
Tinker v. Des Moines Independent Gxnmunity School District 393 U. S. 503 
(1969). The court further stressed that "school officials do not possess absolute 
authority over their students. Students in school af well as out of school are 
under our constitution." 

There is little doubt thf*t during the past severs* years, students, teachers, 
administrators and parents have become increasingly corKerned with questions 
about the rights and responsibilities of individuals and groups within the schools. 
This highly complex and sometimes volatile issue is being raised during an era in 
which the most pressing qitestions being asked by sodety are in regard to human 
rights and social responsibilities. The problem of student rights can be viewed, 
therefore, as a manifestation of a much larger social phenomenon. 

Within the past ten years the legal rights of students have been examined and, 
with a varying degree of clarity, defined in a rash of dedsions from state and 
federal courts. These dedsions were not the forerunners of judges and lawyers, 
or students, taking over the operation of the public schools. Ratiher, they were a 
recognition that public education could not be excluded from the force and 
effect of the very foundation of our country— 4he constitution. That document 
grew from the mutual conviction among the Founding Fathers that only a written 
guarantee of representative government and of individual liberty could ensure 
that public offidals would remain mindful of the rights of those whom they 
governed and that the people woukl not be subjeded io arbitrary treatment by 
those offidals. 

This guide addresses itself to the rights and responsibilities of the parties most 
intimately concemed with this issue. Efforts have been made to eliminate state- 
ments which represent moral judgments and opinions and to confine this docu- 
ment to statements and positions which can be substantiated by recent court 
dedsions or other offidal action. In this respect, the intent of this guide '12 to 
provide a source of information and suggested guidelines to local school districts 
in the development of their own pdides, procedures, rules, and regulations on 
student rights and responsibilities. Although the guide contains a number of 
references to state law, court decisions, attomey general opinions, and local 
board policy, the guide is r 1 to be considered in terms of providing mandates. 

Many people, representing various groups — teachers, administrators, stu- 
dents, parents, and Louisiana State Department of Education personnel— have 
worked together in the development and preparation of ihe guide. 

Its development was made possible through an ESAA, Tide VII Spedal Stu- 
dent Concerns Projed developed by the Bureau of Technical Assistance, Louisi- 



ana State Department of Education, as an outgrowth of the 1975 Task Force on 
Suspensions and Expluslons Report and Recommendations to the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Education. Eugene Umar, Project Coordinator, and George 
Edmonstori, Jr., Program Spadalist, with the assistance of the State Advisory 
Committee memb«..s, developed the fonnat aiKl researched state and federal 
laws as weD as recent court decisions dted in the handbook. 



INTRODUCTION 



Thp. purpose of this guide is io present the legal rights and responsibilities of 
Louisiana public school students under current state statute and United States 
Law. 

The increased awareness of student right'"^ and the recent crnergenre of stu- 
dent activism in the secondary schools have aeated uncertainties within the 
school community on questions of intraschool human relations which were 
previously dealt with through largely routine administrative procedures. Many of 
these procedures have been rendered unusable or ineffective by social and 
cultural changes, and by court decisions mling that students in school have the 
same fundamental rights as citizens outside the school. This guide suggests 
procedures for responding to problems which arise in secondary schools in 
Louisiana today. 

It is not the intent of this publication to be a rigid declaration of student rights, 
but rather a guide for students, administrators, teachers, and parents. It is felt that 
the major objective of education is to prepare individuals to take their places in 
society and lead happy, productive lives. Education is a basic right for all stu- 
dents and it is their responsibility to take advantage of this right in an orderly, 
well-disciplined environment which is essential in the educational process. 

This document does not advocate a philosophy of "student rights," as op- 
posed to "administration rights," or the "rights of teachers " Rather, it proposes 
that more time be spent determining the responsibilities that administrators, 
teachers, and students have toward one another. 





STUDENT RESPONSIBILITIES 

Students, as citizens of the United States, are guaranteed certain individual 
rights and have corresponding individual responsibilities. Whi!e student rights in 
most cases are specific, sti dent responsibilities are implied. The word "responsi- 
bility," in this context refers mainly to the individual's obligation to others within 
his society, because, in order for an individual to preserve his rights, each must 
take upon himseif a sense of responability toward the preserv e.tion of the rights 
of others. Parents, teachers, and administrators have a responsibility, indeed a 
duty, to protect the rights of students while maintaining an educational atmo- 
^here conducive to the teaching and learning process. The concept of balanc- 
ing the rights of the individual with the rights of society i.: as valid in the educa- 
tional community as in the larger community. Responsibilities then become the 
foundation upon which individual rights become meaningful and effective. If one 
were to enumerate tiie various responsibilities incumbent upon students, the list 
would be endless. However, within a school setting and in society there are 
certain special ^responsibilities required of a citizen who is a student in school that 
are of vital sigTu.icance. 
Each student has the responsibility to: 

1. Become informed of and adhere to reasonable rules and regulations estab- 
lished by local boards of education and implemented by school adminis- 
trators and teachers. 

2. Respect the human dignity and worth of every other individual. 

3. Refrain from Hbel, slanderous r«2marks, and unnecessary obscenity in ver- 
bal and written expression. 

4. Study difigentiy and maintain the best possible level of academic achieve- 
ment. 

5. Be punctual and present in the regular tichool program to the best of his 
ability. 

6. Dress and groom in a manner that meets reasonable standards of health, 
cleaniness and safety. 

7. Help maintain and improve the school environment; preserve school 
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prf^.ty and exercise the utmost care while using school facilities. 

8. Refrain from gross disobedience or misconduct or behavior tliat disrupts 
the educational process. 

9. Respect the reasonable exercise of authority by school administrators and 
teachers in maintaining discipline in the school and at school sponsored 
activities. 

10. Continue or become actively involved in one's education, understanding 
of people and preparation for adult hie. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 



Louisiana Revised Statute 17:221 requires that **every parent, tutor, or other 
person residing within the State of Louisiana, having control or charge of any 
child between the ages of seven and fifteen inclusive (from seventh birthday to 
sixteenth birthday) shall send such child to a public or private day school. . 

Certain individuals, however, are exempt from 17.221. In general, children 
who are mentally, physically or emotionally ill-equipped to pcriorm school work 
f children, who for one reason or another, would not profit from additional 
school work are exempt. Such exemptions must be ce.iified in writing by a 
*\ . . psychiatrist, psychologist, recognized evaluation center or clinic or other 
professionally qualified person or agency designated by the parish or city school 
board.'' 

A. ELEMENTARY ATTENDANCE REQUIREMENTS 

Elementary children missing more than 40 days per year will not be given 
credit for the year s work. Exception can be made only in the event of extended 
personal illness as verified by a physician and/or other extenuating circum- 
stances as approved by the Parish Supervisor of Child Welfare and Attendance. 

B. SECONDARY \TTENDANCE REQUIREMENTS 

Any student missing more than 20 days in a semester will not be given credit 
for th^ courses taken. Fixception can be made only in the event of extended 
personal illness, verified by a ohysician, or other extenuating circumstances 
approved by the Parish Supervisor of Child Welfare and Attendance.' 
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BuDetin 741 Handbook for School Admmtstrators Revised 19'''^ Louisiana State Department of 
Educabon Board of Elementary and Secondary Education pp 8, 16 



APPFARANCE 



During the decade of the seventies courts have consistently upheld the view 
that boards of edu'^ation cannot impose limitations on dress in which fashion or 
taste is the sole consideration. Students may not be excluded from school be- 
cause of their appearance, if style, fashion or taste is the sole criterion for exclu- 
sion. Title IX Legislation (1972) prohibits different hair length and facial hair 
regulations for male and female students.' 

School authorities may require certain types of clothing to be worn in special 
extracurricular activities (band, etc.) or m physical education classes (sneakers, 
vvhite socks, tee-shirts, shorts). No student, however, may be required by school 
authorities to buy a particular brand of athletic equipment. School bo. rds may 
also impose rules in the in'.erest of decency and cleanliness. Students have the 
responsibility to attend school dressed in such a way that they will not inte^-fere 
with the rights or opportunities of others to leam or teach. 



' Title IX Regulation—Section 86 31 (b) (5) July 23 1975 
Bishop V Colaw. 450 F 2d 1069(1971) 
Bnck V School District No 1, Denver. 305 F Supp 1361 (1969) 
Bannister V Farads. 316 F Supp 185(1970) 
Breenv Kahl. 419F 2d 1034 (Wisconsin. 1969) 

Cheney. Luke A et a! v Wa!! Independent School Distnct No 58 (Seventh Circuit. South. Dakota 
1971) 
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A. SPEECH 

The first amendment to the United States G>nstitution guarantees tb(^ right of 
freedom of speech and expression of views to everyone, including students. This 
basic right is npt extend'^d to those students who would disrupt the educational 
process, threaten immediate hanii to the school or community, interfere with the 
free speech rights of others, or speak in a danderoi s way, without regard for the 
tmth of the assertion. 

SYMBOUC EXPRESSION 

All students have the right to symbolic expression — i.e., the wearing of 
armbands bearing slogans, buttons, hats, insignias snd the like — to express their 
views or to protest that which they find distasteful. Students have the responsibil- 
ity to avoid any manner of symbolic expres^on which cleariy interferes with the 
normal operdtion of the school, or the rights of others. * 

C. PRINTED MATERIAL (Biilletiti Boards, School Newspaper, 
Publications) 

Bulletin boards sen/e a useful purpose in that they provide a conspicuous 
Itxration for the posting of important notices and other similar infomiation that 
may have a direct bearing on the well-being of students, teachers, and adminis- 
trators. Eveiyone in the sc' 'xjI community, including students, has the ri^t to 
display notices on bulletin boards, provided that school guidelines governing the 
posting of notices on bulletin boards are followed. These may include, but are 
not limited to, the following: 




' Tinker v. Des Moines Independent Community School District, 393 U.S. 503; 21 L Ed. 3d. 731; 
89 Sup. CT. 733. 
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1. Notices should be posted In properly desiqnated areas— i.e., bulletin 
boards or other areas so stated in school or school board guidelines. 

2. AO announcements or notices which are not dated or identified by the 
name of the group posting the notice may be rejected for placement on 
bulletin boards. 

3. Any material that i« obscene or slanderous may be removed by the princi- 
pal or his designee. 

4. Rules may be established by the school board, appropriate school author- 
ity or student coundl Bmiting the amount of time notices may remain 
posted. If said rules are established, school authorities or other designated 
persons have the right to remove those notices that remain posted after 
time that notice was to remain posted has elapsed. 

5. Regulations may be passed which would prohibit th( posting of any 
notices that threaten to disrupt the orderly operation of the school. ' 

Students have the right to dstribute handwritten or printed materials provided 
said distribution is in compliance with established school procedure governing 
such activity. School boards/school administrators have the right to establish 
where and at what time such distribution should take place. In addition time 
and p4ace restrictions, the regulations may include, but are not limited to, the 
following: 

1. Any student who coerces another student to accept printed materia! may 
be subject to restrictions which prohibit such activity. 

2. Regulations may be enacted which prohibit who may or » nay not distribute 
printed material. Generally, most schools require v/rittcn pemiission for 
such action from anyone who is not a student at the school. 

3. Distribution should be orderly and distribution points should not in any 
way hinder the normal flow of school traffic (doonvays. exits, etc.).^ 




' Ebner v. Stanfoitl Board of Education, 3K . ed Supp. 832; nxxUfied, 440 Fed. 2d. 803. 



SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS/ 
UNOFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 



No Louisiana law exists which would prohibit students from establishing and 
maintaining a student or schol newspaper, if this publication is to report school 
news. Students also have the right to editorialize. With this right comes the 
responsibility to refrain from printing anything which might contain obscene 
material or language, libdous materials or anything which would cause a sub- 
stantial disturbance of school activities.' 

Studc ts who arfe not members of the paper staff should be given access to its 
pages, ecpecially in those cases where such students may have opinions which 
differ from those expressed in the paper. The criteria for submission of material 
by non-staff m(>mbers should be printed and distributed to every student in the 
sch( ol. 

With the First Amendment guarantee of freedom of speech comes the right of 
public school students to print newspapers other than those officially sanctioned 
by the school administration. In such cases the school is under no obligation to 
offer assistance in the printing of such publications nor can the school accept 
responsibility tor anything printed. Responsibility must be assumed by the news- 
paper staff. Unofficial publications have moral and legal obligations to observe 
rules of responsible journalism. 

Regardless of whether the publication is officially sanctioned by the school or 
not, students and newspaper staff members should be protected from removal 
or reprisal by those students or school administrators whose opinions radically 
differ from those expressed in the publication. Courts have consistently ruled 
that only in cases where student publications would materially and substantially 
disrupt the educational process or intrude upo- the rights of others could Jis- 
seminati on of said publication be prohibiten. ^ 

' Lee V. Board of Regents of State Colleges, S06 Fed. Supp. 1097; aff 'd. 44 Fed. 2d 1257. 

Matter of Paranella v. Birenbaum, 37 AD 2d. 987. 
' Tinker v. Des Moines 
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FLAG SALUTE AND 
PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 



(Patriotic Ceremonies) 

Eiach parish school board may legally provide for a flag salute and pledge of 
allegiance as part of a school's daily activity. Howc\/er, any student, on the basis 
of personal or religious convictions, may decline to recite the pledge or salute the 
flag. Students may also refrain from standing during the playing of the National 
Anthem.* 

Students who choose to refrain from participating in any patriotic ceremony 
have the responsibility of respecting the rights and interests of those wanting to 
participate. 



' West Vin^ StBte Board of Education v. Bamette, 319 U. S. 624. 1943. 
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SCHOOL RECORDS 

Ihe Family Education Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-380) 
states in part thet "all acadennic and personal records pertaining to individual 
students ate confidential and can only be inspected by students, parents and 
school officials." The act also siates that schools must provide parents of stu- 
dents the opportunity to inspect these records and cliallenge any records tha^ 
may be rnisieading, inaccurate or otherwise inappropriate. 

Any school that wishes to release personally in|dentifiable data from a stu- 

• dent's record must first obtain written permission (consent) from the parents of 
the student before releasing su " ■^''^nnation. Only In two spedfi instances is 
written permission not require 

1. Other school offidals witl.. . me same school may request and receive a 
student's record. 

2. Offlciais of Oth-3r schools or school systems in which the student has 
enj oiled do not nted v;ritten permission. 

VViier. fjiy studviit has i cached the age of eighteen, or is attending an institu- 
tion of posr-secondcjiy education, the Uiw states that "the rights accorded to and 
the corjbent ryqui:ed of tl'.^' paruni of the student shall thereafter only be ac- 
coraed to and requited or the eligible sti'dent."' 



• 

* Famxiy Education Rjohts nud l-wacv Act, 1974. PubSi^ Law 93-380. 
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SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 



No slate or federal law prohibits student orgardzations at the cl«mentary or 
lecondaiy level Students have the ri^t to join an existing club and should not 
be resMded for membership on the basis of race, national origin or other aibi- 
tmry crlleila. Students may, however, be restricted to membership on the basis 
of their sex but only if the organization is entitled to Title IX exempiion under *e 
**Bi»vh Amendment" This amendment ^vcs exempiion to organizations that 



are 



• VohiiitaiV youth sendee organizativ as 



Tax exempt under Sections BOl (a) of ftc 1954 
Internal Revenue Code— (rei?giou.> ar^d rharitablc orgarazations) 

• S^ngie sex by tradition 

• F.'RCipallv composed of member?; und«r the age of 19 

Examples of exempt orgamzaHons vuould include such groups as boys-only 
Key Clubs sponsored by Kiwanis intcmationisi and ^e school rcSared American 

LegM*« Boys' State anr^ Girfs* State.* x , *u ♦ 

Students are free to iorm tJwir own sdiool organizaiicn if they tind that 
existing organizations at their schoo! cannot in any way complement their in- 
terests. The principal may require such newly fomied organizaiions to register 
with the school for purposes of recognition but any oigan'?ation that is ionmcd 
for a purpose not prohibited by law must be rejpstered by tne school provided 
the following guidefincs are followed: 

1. The organization must submit to the school a tist of membcis designated 
as contacts. 'iTie school cannot require a student group to submit a mem- 
benhip list as a requirement for becoming or remaining an authorized 

2. Its coiotitutlon and by-laws as well as the constitution and by-laws of any 



TlllalXRtgulation. 
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SUSPENSION 
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When a student exhibits undesirable behavior wh'ch is detiimental to the best 
interest of the individual or the school community, prior to taking serious disci- 
plinary measures, school per-onnel have the responsibilify to take appropriate 
alternative courses of action as may be adopted by the local board, best suited to 
the individual student. When unacceptable behavior cannot be conrected by the 
resources of the school, the school administration may resort to the disciplinary 
optio: of suspension as a final effort to influence a student's future behavior. 
Suspension is any denial of school attendance for any period of time that would 
expire prior to the end of tiie cunrenl school year. Louisiana Revised Statute 
17:416 A. provides that . . . School principals may suspend from school any 
pupil who is guilty of : 

1. Willful disobedience 

2. Disrespect to a teacher, principal, superintendent, member or employee 
of the local school board 

3. Making an unfounded charge against anyone in #2 above 

4. Using unchaste or profane language 

5. Immoral or vicious practices 

6. Conduct or habits injurious to his/her associates 

7. Using tobacco, alcoholic beverages, any controlled dangerous substances 
governed by the Unifomi Controlled Dangerous Substance Law in any 
form in school buildings o( on school grounds 

8. Disturbing the school and habitually violating the rules 

9 Cutting, defacing, or injuring any part of public school buildings, or any 
property belonging to the buildings 

10. Writing profane or obscene language or drawing obscene pictures m or 
on any schooi material or on any public school premises, or any fence, 
pole, sidewalk, or building on the way to or from school 

11. Carrying firearms, knives, or other implements which can be used as 
weapons 

12. Throwing mi^iles on the school grounds ^ ^. ^ 



PHYSICAL (CORPORAL) 
PUNISHMENT 

Corporal Punishment is the i!;>Tiction of punishment to the body as a penalty 
or Obedience measure for the commissior. or omission u an act. The school is 
the cnly remaining institution where corporal punishment is permitted. Its use in 
our armed forces and prisons has been aboKshed. Louisiai^'s Revised Statute 
17:416 amended m 1976 by Act 688. specificaOy ptoiits the use of reasonable 
corporal punishment against any student for good cause in order to maintain 
discipline and order within the public schools.' Neither the United States Su- 
preme Court nor the Louisiana State Legislature has said whether the due 
process procedure required by Goss v. Lopez will be extended to apply to 
corporal punishment. Even though the court has ruled that paddfing is not cruel 
and unusual punishment excessive coiporal punishment is unlawful and may 
give nse to an action for damages and assault and battery. Whether the corporal 
punishment administered to any student is excessive wiO have to be determined 
by the facts in each case. Such factois as the size of the child, the size of the 
person administering the punishment, the nature of the offense, tl.e type of 
instrument used to inflict the corporal punishment, and any resulting injury wiO 
be relevant s j y 



' Louisiana Revised Statute 17.416. 





SUSPENSION 



When a student exhibits undesirable behavior wh'ch is detiimental to the best 
interest of the individual or the school community, prior to taking serious disci- 
pHnaiy measures, school per-onnei have the responsbiHfy to take appropriate 
alternative courses of action as may be adopted by the local board, best suited to 
the individual student. When unacceptable behavior cannot be corrected by the 
resources of the school, the school administration may resort to the disciplinaiy 
optior of suspension as a final effort to influence a student's future behavior. 
Suspension is ar.y denial of school attendance for any period of time that would 
expire prior to the end of tiie cunrenl school year. Louisiana Revised Statute 
17:416 A. provides that . . . School principals may suspend from school any 
pupil who is guilty of: 
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1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



8. 
9 

10. 



11. 
12. 



Willful disobedience 

Disrespect to a teacher, principal, superintendent, member or employee 
of the local school board 

Making an unfounded charge against anyone in #2 above 

Using unchaste or profane language 

Immoral or vicious practices 

Conduct or habits injurious to his/her associates 

Using tobacco, alcoholic beverages, any controlled dangerous substances 

governed by the Unifonn Controlled Dangerous Substance Law in any 

form in school buildings or on school grounds 

Disturbing the school and habitually violating the rules 

Cutting, defacing, or injuring any part of public school buildings, or any 

property belonging to the buildings 

Writing profane or obscene language or drawing obscene pictures m or 

on any school material or on any pubUc school premises, or any fence, 

pole, sidewalk, or building on the way to or from school 

Carrying firearms, knives, or other implements which can be used as 

weapons 

Throwing miaUes on the school grounds . , 
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13. Instigating or partidpating in fights while under school supervision 

14. Violating traffic and safety regulations 

15. Leaving the school piemises without permission, or his/her classroom 
detention room without perrriission 

16. Habitual tardiness or absenteeism 

1 7. Committing any other serious offense 





EXPULSION 



Another option open to administrators in an effort to influence student be- 
havior is expulsion. Expulsion may be initiated by school administrators in either 
one of two forms, "limited" expulsion and "unlimited" expulsion. Limited ex- 
pulsion is any denial of school attendd.)ce through the end of the current school 
year. Unlimited expulsion is any denial of school attendance for a specific period 
of time beyond the beginning of *' next school year or any pemnanent denial of 
school attendance.* 

According to Louisiana's Revised Statute 17:416 subsections B and C, a 
student may be expelled for either of three reasons: 
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1. Any student, after being suspended for committing any of the offenses as 
described in the section on "Suspensions" in this document, may be 
expelled, upon recommendation by the principal of the public school in 
which the student is enrolled. 

2. Any student after being suspended on three occasions for committing any 
of the offenses as described in the section on "Suspensions" in this docu- 
ment, during the same school session, shall on committing the fourth 
offense, be expelled from the public schools of the parish wherein he 
resides i ntil the beginning of tiie next regular school session, subject to the 
review of the local school board. 

3. If a student is convicted of a felony or incarcerated in a juvenile institution 
for an act which had it been committed by an adult, would havo consti- 
tuted a felony, shall be cause for expulsion of the student for a period of 
time as determined by the board; such expulsion shall require the vote of 
two-thirds of the elected me.?ibers of the school board. 

An outline of the procedure for (Expulsion (due process) is as follows: 

1. Recommendation for expulsion by the principal. 



' Report of the Task Force on Suspenskxts arul Expulsions, fA»^ 1975. 
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2. Hearing conducted by the parish superintendent or someone designated 
by the superintendent. 

3. Detemiination of whether to expel the student is made by the superinten- 
dent or his designee. 

4. The principal and teacher as well as the student may be represented by 
someone of their choice at this hearing. 

5. Until such hearing takes place, the student shall remain on suspension 

6. If the superintendent or his designee decides to expel, the parent or guard- 
ian of the student may, within five days after the decision is rendered, 
request the parish school board to review the findings of the superinten- 
dent or his designee, otherwise the decision of the superintendent shall be 
final. 

7. The board, in reviewing the case, may affirm, modify or reverse the action 
previously taken. 

8. If the board upholds the decision of the superintendent, the parent or 
guardian of the student may, within ten days, appeal to the distiict court for 
the parish in which the student's school is located. The court may reverse 
or revise the ruling of the school board. 





DUE PROCESS 



The concept of "Procedural Due Process" in regard to the disciplining of 
stuaents through suspension or expulsion became the law of the land in 1975 by 
U. S. Supreme Court action * The court ruled that, for ever^; suspension not 
exceeding ten days, the student has the right to be accorded the minimum 
requirements of the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States. Due process is afforded to students in discipli- 
nary cases of some magnitude such as (1) suspension, (2) expulsion, (3) state- 
ments removed from students' records, and (4) clearing one's reputation. The 
principles of due process are flexible and the degree of rigidity depends upon the 
grav ity of the penalty which may be imposed. In other words, the degree to 
which the principles of due process are applied in each case musi be decided on 
by its own set of circumstances. The Louisiana Legislature in 1975 responded to 
the court ruling by extending to students in the public schools of this state the 
right to minimum procedural due process pnor to any suspension. 

The "due process" rights of students and parents as set forth in Louisiana 
Revised Statute 17:416 A. are as follows: 



Prior to any suspension, the school principal or his desinnce, shaU advise the 
pupil in question of the particular misconduct of which he or she is accused as well 
as thp basis for such accusation, anr' the pupil shall be given an opportunity at 
that time to explain his or her vprs on of the facts to the school principal or his 
designee. . . . 

Notice in writing ot the suspension and the reasons therefor sha// be given to the 
parent or parents of the pupil suspended. Any parent, tutor or leqal guardian of a 
pupil suspended shall have the right to appeal to the parish superintendent of 
schools, who shall conduct a hearing on the merits.^ 



' Goss V. Lop«z, 95 S.C. 729. (1975). 
" L liuana Revised Statute 17:" 16. 
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In regard to suspension and **due process/' the decision of the superintendent 
of schools is final. However, for e)q>ulsions, the due process may continue to a 
court decision. The student faced with expulsion has the right to appeal the 
decision of the principal to the parish or city superintendent who sha// conduct a 
hearing. The parent or tutor of a pupil has the right to appeal the decision of the 
superintendent of schools to the city or parish school board for a review of the 
findings of the superintendent. The parent or tutor of a pupil has the right to 
appeal the decision of the city or parish school board to the district court for the 
parish in which the student's school is located. The court may reverse or revise 
the ruling of the school board. 

Due proce:>s is a rigfit, and, just as with any other right, there is responsibility. 
To protect this right it is the students' responsibility to: 

• Conduct themselves in accordance with established cou^s of conduct. 

• Be willing to volunteer information in matters relating to the health, safety, 
and welfare of the school community and thfj protection of school property. 

• To assist the school staff in running a safe school for all students enrolled 
therein. 
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CONDUCT OFF SCHOOL 
GROUNDS 

Louisiana Revised Statute 17:416 statei in part that teachers are authorized 
"to hold every pupil to a strict accountabibty for any disorderly conduct in school 
or on the playgrounds of the school, on the street or road while going to or 
Returning from school, or during intermission or recess." Although Louisiana law 
niakes no provisions for student conduct at school extracurricular functions 
(dances, athletic events, etc.) held off the campus, it seems reasonable to assume 
that students arc expected to exhibit the same conduct required on the school 
grounds during the school day. Furthennore, school officials have the same 
authority to maintain discipline at these functions that they would nonnaUy have 
on the school grounds during the school day. At activities not sponsored by the 
school, a student may be disciplined if the following occurs: 

1. If the student's actions would in any way st. ^e to undermine the manage- 
ment of Xhe school. 

2. If it cai i b£ established that a student's actions were directly related to the 
orderly operation of the school. 
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POLICE ON SCHOOL CAMPUC 



The presence of police on school campuses may be justified by both state 
statute and local ordinances respecting law enforcement. In 1960 the state legis- 
lature enacted emergency legislation that provided for the exercise of state police 
pov.'-? in the maintenance of schools for the education of the school children in 
accordance with the state constitution and laws, and state board of education 
policies, rules, and regulations. Such state police power shall be used to promote 
the health, peace, morals, education, and good order of the people at all public 
elementary p.nd secondary schools in the State of I ouisiana. 

From the local perspective, police have the responsibility to protect all citizens 
by enforcing the laws of the community. In this respect, police may visit the 
school whether at the invitation of schod officials or for reasons of their own ;n 
search of information, or carrying warrants for search and/or arrest They may 
search a student or his locker, if they have a valid search wanrant, or ii tlicy have 
probable cause to believe that a student is secreting evidence of an illegal act 
Under no circumstances are the rights of students to be abridge^ A .student 
questioned by police officers in school is entitled to have an adult present in 
connection with any investigation. If an officer has probable causa for airest, 
the student must be informed of his/her legal rights, the -^tudent may remain 
silent, and silence wiB not be equated with guilt. In situations other ihan rouiine 
questioning, the student may request an attorney's advice and/or presence. 

In the absence of a warrant or probable cause for suspcion, police auH'«orities 
have no right to question students in the school building, or to use the school 
faciBties in connection with official police work, nor do school officials have any 
obligation to make students available to police. 
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ALCOHOL, SMOKING, DRUGS 

Louisiana Revised Statute 17:416 states in part that students may be sus- 
pended tor using in any form tobacco, alcoholic beverages or any controlled 
dangerous substance (diugs) governed by the Uniform Controlled Dangerous 
Substance Law (RS 40.961-40:995) in school buildings or on school grounds. 

In addition to penalties that may be assigned by school officials to students 
u'ho violate the above, state penalties are provided for violations of certain of 
these acts, especially those that invoh/e drugs. The penalty might be a large fine, 
a prison t^rm or both. Keep in mind that school officials as well as law enforce- 
ment agei - es are duty bound to observe and enforce these laws. (For further 
information jn drugs in school see "Search and Seizure" section of this hand- 
book.) 




SEARCH AND SEIZURE 



A. PERSONAL SEARCHES 

The concept that students in school as well as out of school are "persons*" 
under our constitution was brought out cieariy in the 1969 U. S. Supreme Court 
case Tinker v. Des Moines Independent Communit\f School District, wherein the 
court ruled in part that "... students do not shed their constitutional rights at the 
schoolhouse gates. ..." 

The Fourth Amendment of the U. S. Coiisiituticn provides in part "The right 
of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, snail not be violated. ..." 

In Louisiana, in 1975, a district court ruled in State v. Mora that "search on 
school grounds of students' personal effects by school official who suspects 
presence or possession of some uniawful substance is not a specifically estab- 
lished and well delineated exception to search warrant requirement, and fruits of 
such a search may not be used by the State as a basis for criminal proceedings 
against the student. Public school principals and teachers are government agents 
within puiview of the Founh Amendment's prohibition against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, and thus their students must be accorded the constitu- 
tional right to be free from warrantless searches and seizures. Applicability of 
constitutional prohibitions against unreasonable searches is limited to cases 
where seizure is effected by government agencies, and at the same time, fruits of 
searches and seizures conducted by private persons are not subject to exclu- 
sion." The lower court ruling, at the time of this 'Amting, is being reviewed by the 
State Supreme Court. 

B. LOCKER SEARCHES 

Locker searches by school authontie hout a search warran have been 
generally upheld by the cou;^. Arbitrary and indiscriminate searches should be 
avoided and all searches should be I mited ' ^ a reasonable cause to believe that 
OB student is secreting evidence of an illegal act. School officials should seek 



counsel prior to a search L*n!ess confronted with an emeigeniv ^ich pose& a 
direct threat to the ^ of the school. The student should be given an oppor- 
tunity to be preser ^2 1 the search Is conducted unless, as previously stated, 
an emergency exist, th' t threatens the safety of the school and/or individuals. 




TITLE IX 

A. GENERAL 

In June 1972, the Congress passed Title IX of the Education Amendments, a 
law which affects virtually every educational institution in the country. The law 
prohibits discrimination by sex in educational programs that receive federal 
funds. The law states in part that "no person in the United States shall on the 
basis of sex be excluded from participation in, be aenied the benefits of, or be 
subjected to discrimination under any education program or activity receiving 
federal financial assistance. ..." 

Male and female students must be eligible foi' benefits, services, and financi-' 
aid vithout discrimination on the basis of sex. 

B. MARRIAGE AND PREGNANCY 

Any school or sducaticiai program or activity receiving federal financial assis- 
tance shall not applv any rule concerning a student's actual or potential family, 
or marital stata« which treats students differently on the basis of sex. ' 

A student jihall not be discriminated against nor excluded i.om the education 
program or activities, including any class or extracurricular activity, on the basis 
of such student's pregnancy, termination of pregnancy or recovery therefrom, 
unless *ne student requests voluntarily to participate in a separate portion of the 
education program or act vlty of the school. A school may require such a student 
to obtain the certification of a doctor that the student is physically and emotion- 
ally able to continue pnrticipati' in the normal education program or activity so 
long as such a certification is quired of all students for other physical or emo- 
tional conditions requiring the attention of a doctor. Instructional piograms (out- 
side or away from the regular school setting) for pregnant students must be 
comparable to that offered to non-pregnani students. Pregnancy must be treated 
in the same manner as any other temporary disabilities. At the conclusion o* the 
disability , the sti«dcnt shall be reinstated to th-^ status held before. 

• Federal Rcgf^er. Wednesday, June 4. 1975, Volume 4 rJumber 108 Part il 'Nondi^rimination 
^ *he Bans 0/ Sex," p. 24142. 
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Louisiana Idw provides for educational and training facilities and opportunities 
for the handicapped. It is the responsibility of the public school systems of 
Louisiana, both horn the lo . and state levels, to offer the best available educa- 
tional, learning, and training facilities, services, cbsses, and opportunities to all 
children of school age within their respective boundaries. "Paiish school boards 
must provide transportation for special education students when such transpor- 
tation is necessary."* 

No student however, may be excluded from normal classes because of mental 
or physical disability or handicap until his or her condition has been diagnosed 
and he has been recommended for available special education classes by one o' 
the special education centers located in state co'' and universities or by other 
competent authorities that have be^n designai * the State Department of 
Education. A persona! consultation with the parent r guardian must be pro- 
vided. Upon muest, a written summary st?♦^m<?nt ji the diagnosis and recom- 
mendation will be provided to the parent o. guardian.^ The parent or guardian 
shall have the right i , have the child retested by other competent public or 
private authorities, and, if the retesting justifies, to determine the correct evalua- 
tion in the district court or juverul? court of the parish where the student lives. A 
student may be excluded from nonnal classes or from '*>pecial education classes 
for disciplinary reasons, but no child who is not handicapped, including emo- 
tionally disturbed, snail be assigned to a class for the handicapped because of 
disciplinary reasons. 



' LoitiaiaiU! Attorney General's Opinion, September 18, 1974. 

' Family Edu:ational Rights and Privacy Act provides that an elgible studet it (one who has attain< ' 
eighteen years of age, or is attendng an institution of post-secondary ed«ication) shall have the 
same tights as acco^ed to and the consent requi d of parents This provision allows the elgible 
student and not his parents to h^ve access to his records 
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STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 

SPECIAL stud;:nt concerns project 



Members of this Advisory Committee were appointed by the S*atc Superinten- 
dent of Education in compliance with the Emergency School Aid Act Regula- 
tions and authorized to advise the Coordinator of the Special Student Concerns 
Project in matters relating to the suspension and expulsion of students in the 
public schools. Their principal fundior. is to make recommendations as to 
needed changes in the ]ziws and/or policies and regulations in effect relative to 
those problems. 



1. Brannen, David (jtudait)* 
130Bemice [>/o 
Luang. LA 70070 
Phone (504) 785-2420 

2. Boone, Kenneth (teacher) 
210 W. Donny Drive 
Opelousas, LA 70570 
Phone (318) 948-1352 

3. Bush, Annie (parent) 
4825 Crown Street 
Baton Rouge, LA 70802 
Phone (504) 356-7592 

4. Butler, Alfred (Supervisor, Child 
Welfare and Atterxiance) 

510 W. 6th Street 
Crowley, LA 70526 
Phone (318) 783-3664 

5. Cook, Karen (student)* 
1224 Staning Lane 
Baton RougL, LA 70808 
Phone (504) 766-1844 

6. Church, SaUy (parent) 
P. O. Box 299 
LuBng, lA 70070 
Phone (504) 784-6072 



7. Daniels, Joseph (Student)* 
1713 N. 37th Street 
Bat^/n Rouge, LA 
Phone (504) 343-6956 

8. DeRdnger, Jube (student)* 
Route 1, Box 139 
AmaudviOe, LA 70512 
Phone (318) 879-2235 

9. Dorset, Thelma (parent) 
3154 Alvar Street, Apt D. 
New Orieans, LA 70126 
Phone (504) 943-4760 

10. Elmore, Kathy (student) 
1411 Murray Lane 
Shreveport, LA 71109 
Phone (318) 636-1507 

11. riapion, Gail (Director) 
Urban League Street Academy 
3200 St. Bernard Avenue 
New Orieans, LA 70119 
Phone (504) 949-i>523 

12. Green, Irma (parent) 
P. O. Box 171 
Bouttc, U 70039 
Phone (504) 785-0023 
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13. Harlcoux. Bcvcrlsr (parent) 
4122 Odell Street 
Batrn Rouge. LA 70802 
Phone (504; 343-9116 

14. Jackson, Johnny 
(State Representative) 
3922 Metropolitan Street 
New Ch^ans, LA 70126 
Phone (504) 944-0397 or 70% 

15. LaBarre, Denise (student) 
P O. Box 365 
NapoleonviD^, LA 70390 
Phone (504) 369-7355 

16. Lanoux, Paul (student) 
1475 Parker Street 
Baton Rouge. LA 70808 
Phone (504) 343-9702 

17. Leake. Curtis (student)* 
P. O. Box 447 
Newcllton. La 71357 
Phone (318) 467-5903 

18. Loeb, Chartes 
(assistant superintendent) 
P. O. Box 310 
Opelou«as. LA 70570 
Phone (318) 948-3657 

19. McLaren, Douglas (superintendent) 
P. O. Box 631 

MansfieW, LA 71052 
Phone (318) 8724066 

20. Mengert, Nancy (student) 
1040 S. Eugene Street 
Baton Rouge, LA 70808 
Phone (504) 343-2827 

2t. Montct, Sybii (parent) 
P. O. Box 339 
LuBng, LA 70070 
Phone (504) 784-6359 

22. Mouton, Edgar (State Senator) 
P. O. Box Z 

Lafas'ette, LA 70501 
Phone (318) 233-7430 

23. ReMe, noris (student) 
5230 MacArthur Boulevard 
NewOriearj, LA 70114 
Phone (504) 366-3460 

24. Robinson, Rhonda (student) 
1435 Fannie Street 
Baton Rouge, LA 70802 

Phone (504) 355-0936 
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25. Ross. Wilbert (student)' 
623 N. 15th Street 
Baton Rouge. LA 70802 
Phone (504) 344-7284 

26. Severson. Diane (student) 
4049 South Inwood 
New Orleans. LA 70114 
Phone (504) 3M-0939 

27. Smith, Tommy (principal) 
4800 Dawn Street 
Alexandria, LA 71301 
■'hone (318) 443-3688 

28. Smitii. Chris Wayne (student)* 
9529 Baird Road 
Shrevcport. LA 71108 
Phone '318) 6864049 

29 Sterling. Patricia (teacher) 
717 N. 31st Street 
Baton Rouge. LA 70805 
Phone (504) 344-5897 

30 Taylor, Qeve 
(intergovernmental relations) 
P. O. Box 1471 

Baton Rouge. LA 70821 
Phone (504) 389-3094 

31. Truitt. Mike (student) 
3133 Pritchie Drive 
Baton Rouge. LA 70809 
Phone (504) 927-2299 

32. Wagner. Jewel (principal) 
4330 Josey Circle 
Shreveport. LA 71109 
Phone (318) 865-5738 or 7137 

33. Wallace, Dannie (student)* 
4866 Washington Aven le 
Baton Rouge, LA 70802 
i'hone (504) 355-2049 

34. White. Bertha (teacher) 
312 Margaret Street 
Baton Rouge, LA 70802 
Phor.5 (504) 387-5281 

35. Williams. Delmar (student) 
Zv^^te High School 

P. O. Box 188 
Zwolle. LA 71486 
Phone (318) 645-6104 
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DISCIPLINE OF PUPILS 
Suspension; Expulsion; Hearing; Appe&l 

A. Evciy teacher is authorized to hold every pupil to a strict accountability for 
willfu* disorderly conduct in school, on the plavgrounds of the school, on other 
school board property, or at other locations provided the school admirustration is 
sponsoring the activity or is providirig supervision. If a student exhibits undesir- 
able behavior which is detrimental to the best interest of the individual or the 
school community, prior to taking serious discipHnaiy measures, school person- 
nel have the responsibibty to take appropriate alternative courses of action as 
may be adopted by the local bc^rd, best suited to the individual student When 
unacceptable behavior cannot be corrected by the resources of the school, the 
school principal, as a . final effort to influence the student's future behavior, may 
suspend or expel any student, according to the nature and frequency of the 
misconduct, who intentionally causes or attempts to cause a serious disruption or 
obstruction of the functions or processes of the school; who intentionally causes 
or attempts to cause serious damage to the school or school property; who 
intentionally causes or attempts to cause serious damage to valuable personal 
property on the school grounds or during a school activity off school grounds; 
who intentionally causes or attempts to cause physical injury to a school em- 
ployee, other student, or other person lot empk>yef ^ by the school on the school 
grounds or during a scliool activity off the school ground; o' who commits any 
other serious offense so designated by the local board. 

In the event a student may cause a serious disruption of the orderly operations 
of the school, he may be removed from the school premises immediately by 
placing the student in the custody of his parents, next of kin, or appropriate 
authority pending a hearing which should follow as soon as practicable. 

B. Suspension is any denial of school attendance for any period of time that 
would expire prior to the end of the ajnrent school year. The principal must ta^'e 
every reasonable effort to investigate all aspects of a discipline problem vhich 
might lesult in suspension. The student must be given oral or written notice of 
the charges against him and an explanation of the evidence the principal has and 
an opportunity to present his side of the story if he so desires. If a principal 
determines the facts of the case warrant a suspension, he shall muke reasonable 
effort to contact the student's parents or guardi ins and suggest that they confer 
with him about the proposed suspension. If the problems are not resolved by the 
conference, or if the student's parents or guardians fail to respond to such a 
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request, the principal may proceed with suspension without benefit of a parental 
conference. 

The student should be given a copy of the notice of suspension. The principal 
will mail a report of the suspension to the parent/guardian and student prefera- 
bly on the day of the suspension, if possible, but not later than the following 
school day. The report must conlain the name and address of the student, 
reasons for the su^nsion, number of days suspended, the facts ascertained ar 
supporting the reasons, and the wiitten procedure governing suspension. The 
report will be mailed to the most cuirent address available. The principal simul- 
taneously shall send to the superint'ndeni and the Child Welfare and Atten- 
dance Section a copy of the suspension report. If the parent, guardian, or 
student wishes to contest the suspension, they may. within five (5) school days 
after receipt of written notification of the suspension, submit a written or personal 
requcr* to the local supenntendent to review the matter. Upon such request the 
local superintendent or his design oe shall schedule a fonmal hearing at his eariiest 
convenience. 

Upon the student's return to school after the second and third suspensions, 
the principal must schedule a conference at school, to be attended by appropri- 
ate school personnel, the student and. usually, the student's parents. If a fourth 
suspension is initiated within the cunrent year or if a suspension or a scries of 
suspensions exceeds a cumulative total of more than nine (9) days, a suspension 
shall be accorded the same hearing procedures as an expulsion. 

C. Limited expulsion is any denial of school attf-.dance through the end of 
the current school year. Unlimited expul»on is any denial of school attendance 
for a specific period of time beyond the beginning of the next school v, ear or any 
permanent denial of school attendance. At ai.y time during unlimited or perma- 
nent expulsion school authorities may, at their initiative or at the student's re- 
quest, review the student's status and may terminate or reduce the term of 
expulsion so that the student may continue his ecucation. 

A principal may initiate proceedings for an expulsion when he has reasonable 
cause to believe that a student has committed an offense which is serious 
enough to wanrant the ultimate fonn of disci(^inaiy action. If after reasonable 
and thorough investigation of all aspects of the discipline problem including an 
infomvil hearing, he is convinced the nature and seriousness of the offense 
warrants expulsion, he shall then recommend to the superintendent or his desig- 
nee that the student be suspended from school, and may remove the student 
from school pending completion of the formal hearing. The principal shall make 
every effort to contact the student's parents or guardians by telephone, if possi- 
ble, notifying them of the proposed expulsion and that the student has been 
removed from his class and either kept under supervision until the close of the 
school day oi the arrival of the parent or guardian or placed in the custody of the 
proper authority. If the parent so requests, the stude.it will be granted pemiission 
tor an eariy dismissal from sc*- <A provided h:s parents are present to pick him 
up. The principal shall mail copies of the propo .ed expulsion to *hc parent or 
guardian on the day the student is suspended i.^m scnool, if possible, but not 
later than three (3) school days. The student shall be provi'leri a copy. This 
report must contain the name and address of the student, reasons for the oro- 
josed expulsion, duration of expulsion, the facts ascertained as supporting 
reasons inducting the action of the school to correct the unacceptable behavior, 
names.of the witnesses, with relevant ir ^rmation, if any, and the written proce- 
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dures governing expulsions. The report shall be mailed to the most cuirent 
address available. 

The principal simultaneously shall send to the superintendent and thi? Child 
Welfare and Attendance Section a copy of the proposed expulsion. Upon receiv- 
ing the report, the superintendent or designee, shaU have a visiting teacher, a 
social welfeie worker, or a represents 've of Child Welfare and Attendance 
contact the home, explain the proposed expulsion and tiy to remedy the situa- 
tion. If said contact does not tj>solve the situation to the satisfaction of the 
principal within three (3) school days, the superintendent or his designee shall 
then proceed with the hearing by mailing a notice to the parent or guardian and 
student of a scheduled conference to hear the expulsion case and a report of the 
home contact which shall become official record of the expulsion proceedings. A 
copy of both notice and report shall be sent to the school principal. 

The sup( rintendent or his designee will schedule a hearing to be held as soon 
as possible but not later than ten (10) school days after the student's removal 
from the school, unless a later date is agreed upon by all parties concerned. In 
the event a hearing is not scheduled .Mthin the ten ( 10) school days, the student 
shall be temporarily rdnstated until the hearing is held. At the hearing conducted 
by the superintendent or his designee, it shall be ascertained that the parent(s), 
student and student's representative understand the nature, seriousness, possi- 
ble consequences, and appeal procedures for the proposed expulsion. The 
evidence concerning the cause *or the proposed expulsion is to be preset ited by 
tfic principal in support of his recommende ion. The student's prior performance 
and attendance may also be discussed. The student may present evidence or 
whatever else is appropriate on his behalf. The student and his parent(s) are 
entitled to representation by another person of their choosing, including legal 
counstl. Such representative shall have the rights erf full particioation in the 
hearing. School personnel are afforded the same opportunity. 

The superintendent shiall provide for an accurate transcript of the hearing 
proceedings. Records of the hearing by the superintendent or his designee shall 
be kept and made available to the student should he desire to appeal. After 
hean. 3 the case, the superintendent or his designee shall find whether the 
student is guilty of the principal's charges, and in accordance with such findings, 
he may administratively transfer, suspend, or expel for a stated period of time, if 
so recommended by the principal, or employ other lesser discipUnaiy measures 
he deems best suited to tlie case. The superintendent or his desagnee shall rnail 
to the parents and student by certified mail, to the Child VJeliare and Attendance 
se lion, and to the principal, no later than three (3) school days after the hearirig, 
a written notifioiUon of his findings and what action will bt taken. In the event of 
an administrative transfer, a copy of the written notification shall also be sent to 
the receiving school. 

In the event the student is expell»,d, the parent, guardian, student or student's 
representative may apypeal the decision, within five (5) school days after receipt 
of written notification, by a written request by certified mail, return receipt re- 
quested, to the school board for a review of the superintendent's findings. The 
school board shall then hold a full hearing within ten (10) school days after 
receipt of the appeal notice. The schoo! board may affirm, modify, or reverse th^ 
action previously takea In appeal to the school board, the local superintendent 
may forward the record of the proceeding to the board, which record shall 
include all evidence presented at the superintendent's hearing and an accurate 
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transcript of the testimony given at the hearing. The parent, guardian, studcn: or 
student's representative may, wifhin (10) calendar days, appeal to the parish 
district court for an adverse niKng of the school board in expelling the student. 

D. During the period of suspension or expulsion, the student who is denied 
attt^ndance privileges shall not be allowed on school board property without 
prior authorization. Partidpation and p>resence of the suspended or expelled 
student at school extracurricular activities is '"<>nied. Educational alternatives 
which are available should be made available to those students who are sus- 
pended from school for hvo (2) weeks or more. Educational alternatives which 
Jiie available may be available to those students who are under limited or 
unfimited expulsion at the discretion of the school administration. 

E. The necessity to suspend or expel a student usually indicates that addi- 
tional support and remedial services are necessary. The school system has a 
responsibility to provide proper behavioral and educational counseling and to 
make specific educational aiid adrriinistrative efforts to help the student returnin^j 
from suspension or expulsion to remain in school. 

F. The conviction of any student of a felony or the incarceration of any 
student in a juvenile institute jn tor an act, which had it been committed hy an 
adult would have constitated a felony, niay be cause for expulsion of the student 
for a period of time as deten-nmed by the board; provided that such expulsion 
shaU reruire the vote of two-thirds of the elected members of the school board. 
This hearing must occur within (30) days of the superinter'^-^nt's decision to 
expel. At the hearing the school board shall have the entire lec jrd before it and 
shall hear all parties, witnesses or persons concerned. New or additional evi- 
dence shall be heard if preseritt'd by any party. If the school board does not 
concur with the superintendent s recommendation for unlimited expulsion, it 
may send the matter b^lck to the superintendent with the school board s recom 
mendation for any altemafive disciplinary or non-disciplinary action. No party 
shall have an additional nght of appeal to the school board concerning unlimited 
expulsion. 

If any part of the due process clause is declared unconstitutional, it does not 
.ender the rest of tlic pvo-v-^juro^ unconstitutional. 
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JS^tate of Louisiana 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

70B04 

William J. Gusth, Jr. June 8, 1976 

ATTORNEY GENERAL . ^, 

Opinion No. 76-524 

Honorable J. Kelly Nix 

State Supcrintandent of Education 

Louisiana State Department of 

Education 
Post Office Box 44064 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Dear Mr. Nix: 

In a letter dated April 8, 1976, Mr. Louis Michot, then Superintendent of 
Education, requested an opinion from this o^^ce concerning the constitu 'onality 
of the due process provisions of the "Report of the Task Force on Suspension 
and Expulsions.** 

La. R.S. 17:416 provides procedures to be followed in situations involving the 
suspension and expulsion of students. Section A of 17:416 requires that written 
notice of suspension be given to the st^^d^nt or his parents. The Task Force 
Report provides on page 13, Section B that, in the event of a suspension, ''the 
student must be given oral or written notice of the charges against him.'' Since 
R.S. 17:416 requires that such notice be in writing, it is our suggestion that the 
word ''oral'' be deleted from the above quoted language in the Task Force 
Report. 

In Opinion No. 75-257 dated September 16, 1975, this office interpreted the 
U.S. Supreme Court's decision in Goss u. Lopez, 95 S. Ct. 729 (1975), that in 
order to satisfy the due p'^ocess clause of the U.S. Constitution, school au- 
thorities who suspend a student for 10 days or less must provide the student with 
notice of the charge against him and with an infonnal hearing to nresent his side 
of the story. 

Enclosed is a copy ol La. R.S. 17:416, the controlling state statute on expul- 
sions and suspensions. We are also enclosing a copy of the Supreme Court's 
decision in Goss v. Lopez, the leading federal court case in the area of due 
process in suspensions and expulsions. 

It is the opinion of this office that, with the above suggested changes, the Due 
Process Section of the Tap^ Force 'leport would be in compliance with state and 
federal authorities. 

We trust that this information will be of assistance to you. 

Very tmly yours, 

WILLIAM J. GUSTE, JR. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 

'^^•P^^ Isl ANNETTE R. -ENG 

Enclosures STAFF ATTORNEY 
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